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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tnx one night on which Parliament reassembled might be taken | 
asa type of the session: much talk, little deed ; various subjects, | 
few settled; parties confounded, differences not wide, but multi- | 
lied ; fundamental questions hinted at, but not searched; every- | 
dy blaming everybody else, but incapable of coming to any | 
common agreement for better progress. A good deal of laudable | 
intention is displayed, but brought to nothing by this want of 
sufficient purpose and of unity in the conduct of business. There 
are-allusions to Spain, allusions-to the necessity of organic re- | 
forms ; but questions are evaded or deferred till “ tomorrow,” “next | 
week,” or “next session.” You guess, through Lord John’s ora- 
cular words, that Seiior Isturitz has been dismissed in retaliation | 
for Sir Henry Bulwer’s dismissal, and that Ministers do not | 
mean to reconstruct the embassy at Madrid for the present. Lord | 
Morpeth carries his Health Bill another stage—having pared it to 
the quick that it might slip in between obstructions. Mr. Stafford | 
triesto issue the writ for Leicester, and raises the whole question | 
of borough corruptions, without advancing it an inch. Sir John | 
Hanwer’s Borough Elections Bill proceeds one stage, in spite of 
Ministerial countenance. And much talk is spent on the subject 
of next Tuesday; Sir John Pakington competing with poor | 
Mr. Hume, who had thought himself at last in possession of a | 
motion-night until Sir John threatened to supersede his great | 
movement with another about the issue of a// the suspended | 
borough writs. Sir John was merciful, and Mr. Hume is to | 
enjoy his weekly rest in the faith that he is to propound his new 
Reform Bill in three days. The excessive waste of power in 
gaining these small steps of progress would be inconceivable in 
any place but the House of Commons. 








| 








Never was a stranger Whit Monday passed in town or country. 
Although the calendar had converted the vernal into a summer 
holyday, the weather reconverted it into winter, with the whole- 
sale disappointment of drenching rain; and political unsettle- 
ment, again, drew forth, in lieu of mere festive expeditions, bands 
of the discontented, of police and soldiery. Picnics on Hamp- 
stead Heath or Wimbledon Common were exchanged for picnics 
of “Peelers” in Bonner’s Fields. Bad weather and good police 
arrangements quite frustrated all the great simultaneous meetings 
that had been advertised by “the Chartists”: such skeleton 
meetings as did gather melted away under the vigilant eye of 
the authorities and the pelting of the rain; and when the huge 
pleasure-vans returned to London at night from Hampton Court 
or Epping Forest, they found the capital not yet in possession of 
Mr. Feargus O’Connor and a Provisional Government, but much 
as usual on a Whit Monday, only muddier. 

Peaceful persons consoled themselves for the trouble and wron, 

the assurance that Queen Victoria was not dethroned, an 

atif “England expected every man” &c., the duty had been 
punctually performed. The tax on the patience, not to say the 
pockets of the public, however, ought to be stopped once for 
all. At present, any set of persons who choose to call themselves 
“Chartists ” can play off the same trick that the ass Brancaleone 
plays in the story—putting on a lion’s skin and scaring nobler 
animals. We say “ call themselves Chartists,” for it is evident that 
the politicians of the working classes organized in advocacy of 
“the six points ” are made answerable for many less worthy classes 
who borrow their name : we see that St. Giles’s furnishes its con- 
tingent of Irish “ Confederates,” and that the pickpocket interest is 
largely represented at these meetings. It is not pleasant to be 
anic-stricken, or even put to the trouble of aring defences, 
or nothing. At present, any ten men who choose for the nonce 
to be “ Chartists ” can distribute placards shadowing forth revolu- 
tion, and so provoke a general turn-out of special constables, with 





| oficer, who wounded his own finger—“ blood had been shed 


THE 





much marching and countermarching of police and _ troops. 
Now we believe that the existing law would call these troublesome 
originators of the turmoil to account: if not, it should be made to 
do so; and at all events it should be made clear to the meanest 
capacity, not only that London streets are to be kept sacred 
against mob riots and obstructions, but that those who assume the 
office of invoking such assemblages incur a real responsibility. 
The authoritative declarations on that subject are not yet suf- 
ficiently explicit and peremptory. 





Mr. John O’Connell is in a “fix” so ludicrous, and yet so pain- 
ful, that amusement gives place to a feeling of compassion for 
him. It is clear that the Repeal Association has come to an end 
for want of funds: it is equally clear that the “ Moral-force ” 
party in Ireland is beaten in the market of public agitation by the 
“ Physical-force” party, and that to keep in trade the Repealers 
must join the belligerent Confederates: Mr. John, under the 
compulsion of a bare exchequer, at last assented to the junction : 
but certain ghostly counsellors, exalted and impracticable, inter- 
pose, and, with an oracular appeal to the departed, warn the 
junior O’Connell, not to lay his “ parricidal” hands on the struc- 
ture raised by his father. Mr. John is in the position of a well- 
known individual between two pottles of hay: the Repeal Asso- 
ciation cannot go on, the Confederates invite; the priests de- 
nounce the junction, the Repealers at large hoot the hesitation to 
join; and O’Connell’s successor, with the frankness of despair, 
confesses that he has neither the influence nor the capacity to 
lead. In the mean time he adjourns the Association for a fort- 
night, to think it all over. 





The position of affairs in Paris grows more and more unsatisfac- 
tory. By a melancholy maladroitness, Ministers have converted 
the question of an electoral return into one of restoring the Empire. 
They did not need to render their position more equivocal; eva- 
sive and manifestly delusive financial statements, feebleness of 
administration, vacillating counsels, and unintelligible leniencies, 
having already obtained for them too much suspicion and slight. 
Prince Louis Napoléon is the unintentional victor of M. de La- 
martine and his colleagues. He had been elected to the National 
Assembly for four places. His election alarmed the Executive 
Committee with visions of a Bonapartist movement, and a scene 
was got up to counteract it. Troops were collected in the streets ; 
they charged the crowds, which Paris always keeps on hand for 
any use at the shortest notice: a pistol was fired by a clamey 
and M. de Lamartine rushed into the tribune, in the midst of a 
financial debate, to propound a bill for the exile of the tremendous 
Deputy with an Imperial name. M. de Lamartine wanted the 
decree to be passed by acclamation; but the Assembly was not 
quite so conveniently inflammable: it did oblige him with some 
shouts, but it would not leave the money matters in so hasty a 
panic, and postponed the question of exile for a day. 

Next day the august body was a little cooler: it had begun to 
smell a rat; the “ bloodshed” turned out to be no more than the 
paltry efflux of a cut finger, and limited to the pocket-handker- 
chiet of the person who fired. So the decree of exile was refused 
by the Assembly. 

The reasons for its rejection were sound. There appeared to be 
no sufficient ground for the exclusion of Prince Louis Napoléon, 
when others of his family are admitted. He has disclaimed pre- 
tensions only put forward in competition with those of another 
dynasty, since banished ; and to a powerful state he ought not to 
be a formidable man. The Assembly therefore was right; yet the 
rejection is a truly untoward affair. By offering battle on the 
Ss point, Ministers afforded an opportunity, which has not 

n neglected, for the union of Legitimists and Communists with 
the Bonapartists. M. Louis Blanc and M. Jules Favre satisfied 
grudges against their former colleagues, by resisting the measure, 
and making it the occasion for exposing the inconsequent acts 
of its propounders. Altogether, the promulgation of the bill 
was either an undignified and impolitic expression of fear, or 
a trick of a still lower grade; and the rejection of the measure is 
a proof of the light account in which the Government is held. 

It would be erroneous, probably, to base any very positive fears 
respecting the Republic on the defeat of the Government. Al- 
though the Executive Committee has displayed a remarkable 
“alacrity in sinking,” and has taught all parties to combine 
against it, yet the resolve to make the experiment of a republic 
seems to be unshaken. The very Assembly that rejected the bill 
of expatriation, cheered loudly when General Cavaignac, in pithy 
and vigorous words, devoted him to shame who should “ speculate 
on the difficulties of the times” and “lay a sacrilegious hand on 
the public liberties.” 
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The aspect of the contest about Schleswig-Holstein is more | 
threatening than ever. The Danes are recovering lost ground’) 


in the field; and in eouneil they are fortified by the presence of | ! 


Princes from Russia and Sweden, conveying a distinct intimation 
of succour from the North. The Germans proclaim the resolve 
to maintain their position: but they have as yet displayed no 
such powers in the field as to inspire confidence in their capacity 
for coping with gigantic Russia. 

Meanwhile, the noble statesmen and learned professors in Diet 
assembled at Berlin have been signalizing themselves in critical | 
logomachy—some maintaining that the outbreak in March was a 
* revolution,” others that it was a “ transaction.” 

The Emperor of Austria relents, wishing to get back to Vien- 
na; not uninfluenced, perhaps, by an intrigue in his capital, to | 
— his abdication and the partition of the Austrian empire 

etween two of his relations. 

Mexico is threatened by a ratification of the peace with the 
United States: “ threatened,” we say, because peace with the 
Government at Washington means, that open war shall be con- 
verted into a lawless and treacherous process of private invasion. 
The regular army and its responsible officers will be withdrawn ; 
but the volunteers propose to remain, and to make the attempt at 
turning the Spanish into an Anglo-Saxon republic,—repeating 
with the metropolitan province the process that ended in the an- 
nexation of Texas. 


Debates and Broceedings in BWarliament. 
Leicester: Boroucn CorRuPTION. 

Shortly after the reassembling of the House of Commons, on Thursday, | 
Mr. Srarrorp moved the issue of a writ for the borough of Leicester, in 
the room of Sir Joshua Walmsley and Mr. Gardner. The speeches which 
ensued were a rambling revival of the old arguments on both sides. Mr. 
Stafford and his supporters (of the Protectionist section) contended that it 
Was unconstitutional to keep the writ waiting for the Borough Elections 
Bill; especially as that bill had but little chance of passing this session, | 
since forty-eight other bills claim the attention of the House. On the 
other side, Mr. FreweEN and other Members maintained that Leicester is 
notorious for its corruption, and that the writ ought to be suspended in 
order to the inquiry under the Borough Elections Commission. Ministers 
accepted and supported the previous decision of the House on that general 
question, as it was pronounced in the Derby case; and Lord Joun Rus- | 
SELL cited precedents for the suspension of writs— | 

Seon afier the Revolution, in 1696, when corrupt practices were proved against 
Aldbo: ough, the writ was suspended from September 1696 till December 1697; 
and it was only upon the petition of the inhabitants, stating their determination 
that the election should be conducted with purity in future, that the House con- 
sented to issue the writ. The case of Bishop's Castle, which occurred in the 
time of Queen Anne, was a similar case; and instances of the same kind happened 
in the reigns of George the Second and George the Third. So confirmed was 
this practice, not only by precedent but by act of Parliament, that in 1820 Lord 
John himselt, then being an independent Member of Parliament, asked the House 
to suspend the writs for certain boroughs, with respect to which inquiries were 
either ordered or pending, not only for a certain period, but also for’a period ex 
tending beyond the period of dissolution. Lord Castlereagh, who then had such 
influence in the House that he could have stopped the bill at once, assented to its 
introduction. With regard to the remedy to be adopted now, he must say that 
he thought the House should come to a decision as to whether they approved of 
the principle of the bill brought in by the honourable Member for the Flint 
Boroughs or not. 

In the course of the discussion, Sir Joun PAKINGTON announced, that 
on ‘Tuesday next he should move that the writs for all the vacant boroughs 
be issued, with two or three exceptions; and Leicester would form one of 
the exceptions. Mr. Hume hoped that Sir John would not take Tuesday, 
as it would interfere with his motion on the state of the representation, 
long on the Notice-paper, and respecting which much anxiety was felt. 
On the last occasion when he wished to bring it forward, a motion was 
made which he was told would only last half an hour, but it took 
up the time of the House till eleven o'clock. Sir Joun Pakine- 
TON was afraid that he could not consent to postpone his motion; | 
but he saw no reason to suppose that it would stand long in Mr. Hume’s 
way. Mr. Coppen drew from the whole discussion the moral that the 
subject of the representation must be discussed; and he suggested, that as 
Sir Johu Pakington’s proposed motion related to a question of privilege, he 
might bring it forward on any night, without being limited to ‘Tuesday. 
Later in the evening, Sir Joan PakiNGTON consented to change the day; 
and announced that he should make his motion on Monday or Thursday 
next. 

Mr. Stafford’s motion, for the issue of the Leicester writ, was negatived, 
by 129 to 6. 

After the consideration of some other matters, Sir Joun HANMER moved 
the Committee on the Borough Elections Bill. As soon as the House was 
in Committee, Colonel Sisruorr moved that the Chairman do report 
progress; but the motion fell to the ground: the result is thus recorded 
in the Vote-paper—“ The Committee divided; Colonel Sibthorp was ap- 
pointed one of the tellers for the Ayes; but no Member appearing to be a 
second teller for the Ayes, the Chairman declared the Noes had it.” 

On the first clause, Mr. Bankes renewed his opposition to the measure 
generally; and thus raised a debate which retraced the same ground that 
had been traversed when the bill was last before the House. The argu- 
ment having been advanced that the honest voters ought not to be disfran- 
chised for the fault of the dishonest, Sir Joun Hanmer showed that | 
even the honest voters could not repudiate liability — 

It was a very favourite argument, that, looking at the evidence taken before | 
the Committees, it appeared that a very small number of corrupt acts, of one sort 
or other, were on any occasion actually proved. In the first place, he need hardly 
remark that the number of cases proved before the Committees went for very 
little. But he did not believe that honest voters, as they were called—men who 
were so far honest as that they did not sell their votes—were without fault in 
this matter; for they did not exercise the influence they ought, for the purpose of 
ditiivishing tliese ayils. In several of the boroughs, meetings had been held in 
support of .theanotion fixed for next Tuesday [Mr. Hume's}; and people spoke 
for this or that sort_of suffrage, or mode of giving it; but they had not yet stood 
manfully before their fellow townsmen as they ought, saying—' The time is come 





for a purer exercise of this great right of citizenship: the possession of i ; 
claimed by many who have it not, and we may expect some impatience op th i 
part; but it is incumbent upon us to do all in our power to put down ome mal 
mm this borough, and in order to that, to make it our first and main consider a 
—now that a certain line of political and fiscal policy is agreed on, to put se a 
all other political questions, and avail ourselves of the present lull jn party one 
and unite to put down this venality.” Hedid not know an instance jn which an 
course had been taken, but he did know instances in which it ought, He te t 
instances in which questions arose at the last election with regard to very one 


| derable places, whether or not particular individuals should stand: he knew that 


particular individuals had declined every solicitation to stand, and the reason w 
publicly stated, that they did not choose to stand for that place because — 
knew they could not do so without being implicated in these corrupt practic 
There seemed to be nothing, then, in this argument about “ offending g vast 
pride,” either with regard to those who were palpably dishonest or those who 
were called honest electors. 

The discussion turned partly on the inquisitorial powers which the bill 
gave to the proposed Commissioners of inquiry, and to an innovation 
hitherto unexplained, by which the first appointment was vested jn the 
Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench. Sir Joun Romitry explained 
the reason of this arrangement— 

It was a mistake to suppose that they were to disfranchise boroughs. The whole 
object of the bill was to establish the most convenient and least expensive mode 
of collecting evidence, which the House was afterwards to decide upon. There wag 
undoubtedly, an apparent inconsistency in the Lord Chief Justice nominating in 
the first instance, and the Speaker afterwards. That arose in this way. It w, 
usual to name the Commissioners in the bill; but it was thought that if that 


| course were followed objections might be taken that the parties named were se. 


lected for party purposes, and it was therefore deemed better to give the selection 
of the Commissioners to an individual who could not be supposed to be influenced 
by party motives. Consequently, the Lord Chief Justice was chosen for this 
duty; the Speaker not being desirous to perform it in the first instance. (“ Hear. 
hear!” from the Opposition.) On every subsequent vacancy, however, the 
Speaker might appoint the person, as in the Sudbury case, to fill up the vacancy, 

The Committee divided on the question that the clause stand part of the 
bill; which was affirmed, by 108 to 39. The Chairman reported progress; 
to sit again on Thursday next. 








DEPARTURE OF THE SrPANIsH AmBbaAssApor. On Thursday, Mr. Bankes 


| having made inquiries respecting the departure of Senor Isturitz, the Spanish 


Ambassador, Lord Joun Russeci made this reply—‘“ The dismissal of the Spa- 
nish Ambassador from the Court of her Britannic Majesty has resulted froma 
correspondence which has passed between my noble friend the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs and the Spanish Minister; and has not been the result of any recall 
from his own Government. My noble friend will lay upon the table of the House 
additional papers, by command of her Majesty; and the papers in question will 
relate to the dismissal of Sir Henry Bulwer as well as to the dismissal of the Spa- 
nish Minister.” 

Tue Pusuic Heacru Buixt was farther considered, on the report, on Thurs- 
day. The Earl of Lincoin announced, that he so far agreed with amendments 
which Lord Morpeth had made in the bill, that he should not press certain other 
amendments of which he had given notice; although he thought Lord Morpeth 
wrong in abandoning the power of supervision by central authority—a_power 
which has worked so well in the cases of gaols, factories, and schools. Captain 
PecueELL endeavoured to set aside that part of the bill which gives a plurality 
of votes to owners and ratepayers: but his amendment was negatived, by 46 to 
18; and the report was agreed to. 

Tue Ramway Commission. The House of Lords reassembled on Thursday. 
The chief business consisted in some interrogatories respecting the Railway Com- 


| mission, and the Government reply. Lord RepespALE questioned Ministers as to 


the functions of the Commission; suggesting that it was of no weight or in 
fluence, because Government did not lend it sufficient support, or give effect to its 
recommendations. ‘The Marquis of LANSDOWNE replied by enumerating all the 
functions of the Board,—examining lines newly built, inquiring into accidents, 
regulating cheap trains, revising by-laws, settling disputes between companies, 
considering colonial schemes, &c. No fewer than 780 lines had been inspected 
and reported on last year. Lord Lansdowne admitted that the decisions of the 
Commission are not binding; but great moral weight attaches to its opinions. 

Che Court. 
Tue Royal Family passed the early days of the week at Osborne, without 
any incident worthy of note. They left Osborne on Wednesday, and ar- 
rived safely at Buckingham Palace. 

Yesterday, the Queen gave audience to Lord John Russell. 

Prince Albert was visited at the Palace by the Duke George of Meck- 
lenburg Strelitz. 

The Dutchess of Kent returned to Clarence House, from Frogmore, on 
Thursday. 

The Dutchess, and the Princesses Anna and Amelia of Saxe Weimar, 


| went to see the new Hall of Lincoln’s Inn on Tuesday, and signed the an- 


cient book of visiters. 





c he {P#eirpoolis. 


A Court of Aldermen was held on Saturday. The report of the In- 


| spector of Weights and Measures was brought up by Alderman Copeland. 


Alderman Wilson stated that the penalty of 5/. seemed inadequate to pre- 
vent fraudulent practices: one tradesman made so much by his small cheat- 
ing, a thousand times repeated each day, that the penalty was no check on 
him. It was suggested that the names of offenders be published; and it 
was agreed to take a legal opinion if this could be done. The prosecution 
of the “common cheats” by the City Solicitor was advised by Alderman 
Copeland; and the Court concurred. 

At a Court of Common Council, held on Thursday, it was resolved, with- 
out opposition, “ That the Court petition both Houses of Parliament pray- 
ing for the abolition of the Ecclesiastical Courts, and the transfer of their 
functions to the Civil Courts of the kingdom.” ‘The use of the Guild- 
hall, for the purpose of a ball on the 7th of July next, was granted to the 
Committee of the Spitalfields School of Design. 

A special meeting of Proprietors of East India Stock was held on Wed- 
nesday, to consider the propriety of petitioning Parliament to restere & 
differential duty of 10s. per hundredweight in favour of the sugar of Bri 
Possessions for the period of six years. Sir James Law Lushington pre- 
sided. Mr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Hankey, Mr. Marriott, Mr. Weeding, Mr. 
Fielder, Mr. Strachan, Mr. David Salomans, Mr. Guthrie, Mr. Prinsep, and 
Mr. Masterman, supported the resolution; which was carried by acclama- 
tion, with the dissentient voice of one proprietor. 

The Master and Wardens of Merchant Tailors Company gave a mag- 
nificent banquet on Monday, in their hall, to the President and Senior 
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Fellows of St. John’s College, Oxford, and a large number of dis- 
tinguished guests; the occasion being the two hundred and eighty-eighth 
gnniversary of the establishment of Merchant Tailors School. Prince 


George of Cambridge, the Dukes of Richmond and Cleveland, the Marquis 
of Londonderry, Viscount Hardinge, the Earl of Lincoln, Sir George Clerk, 
several of the Judges, and many other gentlemen of note, were present. 
The toast of the Royal Family was acknowledged with tact by Prince 
George; his speech being followed by loud cheers and the glee “ Haleyon 
days, now wars are ending. The rather inopportune wording seems to 
have struck the Marquis of Londonderry; who feared “ the halcyon days 
alluded to might not be so perfectly realized in this country.” Mr. Baron 
Parke, in acknowledging the toast to the Judges, remarked that symptoms 
indicated the eve of dark and troublous times: however, if the City of 
London would give conscientious and impartial juries, he could answer 
that the Judges would not be found wanting in their duty. 


Explicit announcements were made on Saturday evening, that the in- 
tended meetings on Monday would be persisted in by the Chartists, 
“ome what might”: on the other hand, Government as distinctly for- 
bade and engaged to prevent the meetings, “at all costs.” The Chartist 

ogramme became publicly known. Simultaneous meetings were to be 
eld in Clerkenwell, Bonner’s Fields, Bethnal Green, and at Limehouse; 
at Islington, at Paddington, and the Hippodrome; and at several places in 
Southwark. The clubs met, and were joined by leaders of note from the 
manufacturing centres of the North; whence also cheap trains were to bring 
up small but effective detachments of men prepared for earnest work. As 
a part of a widely-extended scheme, monster meetings were to be held in 
all the great towns of the Northern, Eastern, Midland, and Western 
counties. 

The authorities both in London and in the provinces duly prepared 
themselves. In London, the police and military dispositions of the 10th of 
April were repeated, with alterations suited to the changed topography of 
the dangerous points. The Aldermen of tle City wards put themselves in 
commission, to assemble their special constables in organized force. On 
Saturday night, Government proclamations were issued, which alluded to 
the dangerous experience of the past meetings of the “ persons calling 
themselves Chartists,” and prohibited those announced for Monday. 

On Sunday, some attempts were made to excite the idle population of 
Clerkenwell and Paddington; but the police were in all instances able to 
disperse gathering assemblages without tumult. 

Monday morning found Bonner's Fields occupied by 1,600 foot, 100 
mounted police, and 500 pensioners. A body of Horse Guards also took 
position in a farm on the outskirts of the fields. By noon no appearance 
of a gathering of Chartists was visible, though the meeting was arranged 
for that time. Many women, boys, and spectators, were present, and were 
undisturbed by the police. Two o'clock came, and with it no sign of a 
demonstration. The police passed a kind of holyday. ‘They sat down and 
took a cold collation on the grass, such as the itinerant vendors could sup- 
ply. Soon after two, the Chartist leaders M‘Douall and some friends 
appeared, and requested an interview with Mr. Arnold; that gentleman 
with three others, posted in proper places round the fields, having been 


ordered by Government to attend in capacity of Police Magistrates. Audi 
ence was given. M*‘Douall asked if Government really did mean to stop 
the Chartist meetings; and received the laconic reply—* Yes, sir.” He 
rejoined, that he would use his influence to see that the Government deter 
mination was not opposed; and accordingly set about dispersing the 
meeting which had never assembled. He met with such derision or 
angry remonstrance from one quarter and another, that at last he de 
amped across the fields, and disappeared. Soon afterwards, a thunder 
storm came on, and drenching rain fell. That settled the matter: by four 
O'clock there was hardly a person to be seen, even under the hedges or 
trees, beyond the police: by nightfall, all the forces, military and civil, 
were disbanded; and later still the neighbourhood was as tranquil as on 
apy evening in the year. 

Similar expectations of great meetings in the places we have already 
mentioned were similarly disappointed; Government preparation in each 
instance having been an eflicient preventive of even an attempt to hold the 
prohibited meetings. 


Mr. Feavgus O'Connor appeared at Bow Street on the 9th, together with Mr 
John Sewell, an upholsterer, to offer themselves as bail for Mr. Ernest Jones. The 
time for making objections to bail had not, however, expired; and Mr. Henry had 
not then heard from Mr. Maule, the Treasury Solicitor, whether the Crown ob- 
jected to these gentlemen as bail. Mr. O'Connor set off to obtain a personal 
interview with Mr. Maule, and get his consent to the sufticiency of Mr. O Connor 
avd his friend as bail. He returned with a letter assenting to himself as bail, but 
arrived after the Court was closed, an? had to wait till Monday in town; 
breaking political appointments for that day in the provinces. On Monday he 
appeared for the third time, and was met by a legal objection raised by the Ma- 
gistrate. A Member of Parliament is ineligible by law to become bail for anothe1 
person, because his privilege of Parliament places hin beyond the power of the 
ordinary process of the court. Mr. Sewell! was examined touching bis property 
and debts, and proved his ownership of 500/. worth of property. Two other per 
Sons, who were in succession proposed, broke down under a similar ordeal. Thy 
means of one were reduced below 500/. clear property, by mortgages and other 
debts; and the means of the other turned out to consist really of credits founded 
on bills. 

The Recorder on Tuesday, at the application of Mr. Parry the barrister, agreed 
to by Mr. Bodkin for the Crown, diminished the bail required for the liberation of 
Mr. Vernon—on account of the poverty of his friends. Vernon was required, in 
addition to his own recognizances, to find four securities, on the two indictments 
against him, of 502. each. 

On Wednesday, the Grand Jury returned true bills for misdemeanour against 
each of the four political prisoners. Mr. Bodkin applied on behalf of the Crown 
to have the commencement of the trials fixed for yesterday; but Mr. Clarkson 
appeared for Mr. Jones, and, informing the Bench that it was intended to retain 
a Queen's counsel for him, requested the postponement of the trial till next ses- 
Sion, in order to give full time for preparing the defence and instructing counsel. 

he consideration of the two applications was deferred till Mr. Joues should have 
filed affidavits of the facts he relied on for post ponement. 

On Thursday, affidavits had been filed, and application was made by counsel in 
each case for a postponement of trials till next session. Mr. Bodkin, on behalf of 
the Crown, opposed the motion. Mr. Baron Rolfe thought suflicient cause shown, 
and postponed the trials. 





Michael O'Brien, a labourer, was charged at Clerkenwell Court with assaulting 
oliceman Martin, on Islington Green, last Monday evening. O'Brien bad raised 
a disturbance on the Green, where there were crowds assembled to hear Chartist 
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speaking; and having been arrested, he fought, bit, and tried to “gouge” his 
detainer, and was at last rescued by the mob: Martin procured assistance, and 
went after O'Brien into George Yard, a nest of very wild Irish. There O’Brien 
attacked the constables ferociously with a red-hot poker: Martin himself at last 
grappled with and threw him down, and he was carried off with difficulty from a 
mob of his assembled countrymen. He stands committed for trial. 

John Haynes, a carpenter, living near the Kingsland Road, was charged at 
Marlborough Street Police Court, on Tuesday, with the possession of a gun and 
several ball-cartridges, for an unlawful purpose. The gun-barrel was seen peep- 
ing frem Haynes's pocket, by Policeman Jones; who followed him to the entrance 
of some Chartist rooms, and then apprehended him. On the way to prison, Haynes 
said he feared he had been very foolish, and declared he was not one of the Irish 
Confederation. Haynes had been seen at Cliartist meetings, and heard by con- 
stables there to urge resort to physical force. In defence, he said he was very 
sorry, and had been led away by other parties. Mr. Hardwicke ordered him to be 
detained, for communication with Mr. Maule the Treasury Solicitor. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Hardwick required Haynes to give bail, himself for 802. 
and two sureties for 401. each, to keep the peace for three months. He was locked 
up till his bail shonld be forthcoming and approved. 

Oa Thursday, Haynes's master and another respectable tradesman appeared; 
gave him a character for steady courses; stated that he had been led away 
in a manner he now felt ashamed of, and offered to be his bail. Haynes, with a 
penitential aspect, backed this engagement. The bail was accepted. 








Griffiths, an artist, was charged at Worship Street, on Wednesday, with the 
use of seditious language to a mob at Dalston, on Tuesday afternoon. It ay peared 
that his sedition was that of tipsiness, and that he was a respectable citizen when 
sober. He was fined fifty shillings, and bound to keep the peace for three months 
under penalties amounting to 1401, and liberated. 

The Morning Chronicle reports at great length the proceedings of a meet- 
ing of the “ People’s Charter Union,” held on Tuesday evening at Farring- 
don Hall, Snow Hill, to protest against the alleged misreporting of Chartist 
speeches by that paper, aud to agitate for repeal of the newspaper stamp- 
duties. The speakers averred that vulgar sedition which was never spoken 
had been reported, whilst replies which were spoken by moderate Chartists 
to immoderate interlopers at the meetings had been suppressed. The 
meeting ended with a resolution to agitate for repeal of the newspaper-tax 
—an obstacle to the growth of a fair popular press. 





The disturbances at Drury Lane Theatre, which are described in our theatrical 
notice, were the subject of Magisterial investigation at Bow Street on Tuesday 
and Thursday. Ou Tuesday, George and William Harrison, young men of 
respectable appearance, were charged before Mr. Jardine, with rioting in the 
theatre on Monday evening. Mr. Chappell, the solicitor to the lessees of the 
theatre, explained the charge and gave evidence in support of it. Mr. Chappell 
stated that an uproar was commenced, as if by conspiracy, in all parts of the 
house, immediately after the curtain rose, and before the nature of the performance 
could be known or critically condemned. Many persons in the audience had labels 


in their hats, bearing the words, largely printed, “ No English authors or actors 
are allowed to exercise their talents in Paris.” The prisoners were prominent in 


their noises, and so vivlent that some peaceably-disposed persons who sat near 
them were compelled to leave the theatre. A Mr. Lewis, who was present at the 
disturbance, avowed he had taken a legal part in it, and defended the prisoners 
the precedent case of Barnard Gregory in support of the 





con amore; qauotin 





extreme rights of disapprobation vested in audiences at theatres. Mr. Jardine, 
the Magistrate, distinguished that case from the present, where he thought there 
was a manifest “conspiracy.” For the inform ition of the public, he quoted, as 


still applicable, the explanation of the law given by Mr. Justice Mansfield on the 
trials which arose out of the O. P. riots in 1809. That Judge's words were 
these—* It is time for the public to understand that the proceedings which have 
lately taken place at this theatre are in a high degree illegal, and that all those 
who participate in them are liable to be punished severely in proportion to their 
offences. These premeditaced and systematic tumults have been compared to 





that noise which has been at all times witnessed at theatres, in the immediate 
expression of the feelings of the audience upon a new piece or the merit or de- 
fects of a particular performer. The cases, however, are widely different. The 


audience has certainly a right to express, by applauses or hisses, the sensations 
which naturally present themselves at the moment; and nobody has ever hin- 
dered or would even question the exercise of that right. But if any body of men 
were to go to the theatre with the settled intention of hissing an actor, or even 
damuing a piece, there can be no doubt that such a deliberate and preconcerted 

ild amount to a conspiracy, and that the persons concerned in it might 
be brought to pu ument. It peo} le endeavour to effect an object by tumult 
and disorder, they are guilty of a riot. It is not necessary to constitute this 
crime that personal violence should have been committed, or that a house should 
1 clearly of opinion that the scenes which haye 


have been pulled to pieces. I a 





been described amount to a riot.” 

Mr. Jardine said he was prepared to commit the prisoners if the charge were 
pressed ; but the charge Was not pressed; an 1 the prisoners were liberated, on en- 
tering into their own rec iizances to keep the peace for two months. 


Henry Lindden and William Attwood, both styled actors, were charged with 
similar offences; and the latter with assaulting a constable. Mr. Lindden was 


liberated on binding himself to keep the peace; but Mr. Attwood was fined 5l. 
for the assault Mr. Lewis offered his services here, as before, and was somewhat 
froward in his loquacity and positiveness as to the law. He was rebuked by Mr. 
Jardine; who observed that “he ought to know better, if he bad read his law- 
books, than to maintain that a few persons may go toa theatre and get up a tu- 
mult sufficient to stop or injure the performances, merely because those persons 
entertamed certain views that might or might not be correct; or, as in the present 
case, for the mere i ilgence of a petty feeling of rivalry, as discreditable to them- 
selv.s os their whole conduct was illegal, angenvrous, and unjust.’ 


On Ti ursday, Samuel Cowell, of the Princess's Theatre, was charged before 
Mr. Hall, with leading a number of persons in a riot on Wednesday evening. Mr. 
Simon the barrister, who defended Cowell, did not oppose his committal, after a 
few tacts had been proved; it being desired by “ both parties ” that the case should 
be sent to trial to ascertain the rights of the theatrical public. Cowell was 
ordered to enter into his own recognizances for 501, and find two sureties of 252 
each, to appear and take his trial at the Old Bailey, 





At the Central Criminal Court, on Tuesday, Henry Drake was tried for en 
bezzling 54. intrusted to him as a collector to the Finsbury Estate and Building 
Society. Drake was tried at the last sessions; the Jury could not agree, and were 
disc harged without finding a verdict; but he was detained on another charge of 
the same sort. The Jury now found him guilty, but recommended him to mercy ; 
us did the prosecutors. He was sentenced to two mouths’ imprisonment. 

The trial of Mr. Thomas Buxton Barnes, a surgeon of Thaxted, charged 
with the abduction of the dvughter of a clergyman, was to have come on at the 
Central Criminal Court on Wednesday; but the counsel on both sides said there 
was a prospect of an amicable arrangement being effected, and asked for a post- 
Pp wement ot the case, in the expectation that it would not eventually goto a jury, 
aud the feelings of the young lady's family thus be spared. Mr. Justice Patteson 
acceded to the request. 
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William Cluett, a letter-carrier at Stepney, was convicted of stealing a letter 
containing money : sentence, seven years’ transportation. 

On Thursday, John Wilkinson, an infirm old man, was tried for forging a 
transfer of 1,070/. stock in the Three per Cent Reduced Annuities, with intent to 
defraud the Bank of England. The prisoner's son had married a lady who had 
2,000/. in the Funds, in the name of trustees; the trustees on two occasions ad- 
vanced balf the money to the lady’s husband, to be employed in his business; and 
eventually, the remainder was transferred in trust to the prisoner and a Mr. 
Sheppard—Mr. Wilkinson junior and his wife to receive the dividends. Mr. 
Sheppard did not pay any attention to the matter for some years; last year a sus- 
picion arose; and it was discovered on inquiry that the accused had sold out all 
the stock, on the 17th January 1843; when he produced a man whom he called 
Mr. Sheppard, who signed the transfer—of course this signature was a forgery. 
The crime was fully proved, and a verdict of “Guilty” at once returned. Mr. 
Baron Rolfe, remarking that it was a very bad case, passed sentence of trans- 
portation for life. 





Pedro Germaine alias Edward Moody, a young man, was convicted of attempt- 
ing to pa+s a forged five-pound Bank-of-England note on a silversmith in Regent 
Street: he had succeeded in a similar fraud on a neighbour two days before, 
which proved the means of his detection in the last attempt. The sentence was 
twenty years’ transportation. 

John Taylor Uren pleaded guilty to a charge of uttering a five-pound note. It 
was stated that the prisoner belonged to a highly respectable family at Truro; 
and Mr. Clarkson said that from inquiries made by the authorities of the Bank 
it was believed that the present was the first offence committed by him. Judg- 
ment was postponed. 

George Metcalfe was convicted, on his own confession, of robbing his employer, 
Mr. Charman, of jewellery to the value of 300/. 

Yesterday, Metcalfe was sentenced to ten years’ transportation: Vrez—on the 
= that the depositions proved confederacy on his part—to transportation 
or twenty years. 


The insolvent Debtors Court has gone through a long investigation of the 
affairs of Mr. George Ross, an insolvent, and the nature of his connexion with the 
Heir-at-law Society, at No. 14, Chatham Place, New Bridge Street. The great 
doubt, and the contest, had arisen on the question whether Mr. Ross was the 
manager of a bona fide society, or had in fact been the whole society himself. 
The Court held the latter opinion, and refused (adjourning sine die) the ap- 
plication of Mr. Ross for protection against arrest by his creditors. 

Peter Carlton, a servant in Major Turner’s employ, was charged at the Lam- 
beth Office, on Wednesday, with bigamy. A female proved that he married her a 
year ago, and had since treated her with uniform affection. It seems Carlton | 
married an Irishwoman, ostensibly a widow, about eight years ago, in Dublin; but 
just before the birth of his third child by her, he found that she was the wife of 
another living man. He accused her of deception—which she admitted—and left 
her: but he regularly sent her funds to support his children. He married in 
London in the persuasion that he was unmarried before. A short time since, the 
Irishwoman came to London after him, and publicly annoyed him: on his trying 
to give her into custody, she anticipated him, by charging him with bigamy. On 
the present charge she claimed him loudly of the Magistrate. In reply to ques- 
tions, she admitted that she had been formally married to a husband before Carl- 
ton; but she proclaimed that that husband was himself married to another woman 
before her; moreover, the clergyman was a disrobed priest, and his marriage was 
not binding in law. Mr. Elliott felt puzzled at the weavings of the plot, and re- 
manded Carlton, Afterwards, hearing that the man bore an excellent character, 
he let him out on moderate bail. 

Richard Ayrton, a shoemaker of Spitalfields, was charged at Worship Street, 
on Monday, with assaulting Sophia Nathan, because of information lately given by 
her to the police, which enabled them to arrest Williams the Chartist. The pri- 
soner and three others surrounded Nathan, and abused her with vile epithets; and 
Ayrton struck her on the mouth. Nathan said that threats had been used 

ainst her sister, of murdering her if she came to give evidence against Ayrton. 
The prisoner was fined, and in default of payment sent to gaol; not to be liberated 
till bail for his peaceable behaviour were given. 

George Forrest was finally examined at Lambeth Police Court, on Tuesday, on 
a charge of assaulting a lad, Nathaniel Turner, by throwing a brick at his head. 
On Monday week, Forrest being tipsy, had dressed himself as a woman, and ran 
abroad, pretending to weep for a lost husband: a crowd jeered him, and made 
him violent: he ran home, seized a hatchet, and tried to wound a policeman, who 
endeavoured to restrain him: his wife disarmed him of the hatchet; but he lifted 
and hurled a brick, which missed the constable, but struck down the lad Turner— 
splitting his skull, and putting his life in danger for a week. Forrest was com- 
mitted for trial. 

Dr. Lhotsky was charged at Westminster, on Monday, by Baron Hugel, 
with sending a letter threatening Prince Metternich’s life. The letter was pro- 
duced—an incoherent epistle of alternate threats with exclamations of “God for- 
give you”; of requests for money to pay rent and purchase shower-baths; for 
restoration of estates in Austria, sequestered manuscripts, and claims against the 
Austrian Government. After some discussion, Baron Huge! accepted Dr. Lhotsky’s 
promise on his honour to annoy Prince Metternich no more; and the warrant was 
suspended for two months in terrorem. 

An inquest on the body of William Capel Clayton, late a Captain in the Army, 
was held on Saturday, in the Queen’s Bench Prison, by Mr. eee. On Satur- 
day week, Clayton, being tipsy, quarrelled with a young woman with whom he 
was familiar, and who was visiting him in prison; he beat her and tore her 
clothes; and for punishment was confined to the strong room. He did not recover 
from his intoxication, but became ill, and died on Saturday. It was alleged by 
other prisoners that he died from hard usage and prison discipline; but it was 

wed by medical testimony that he had been well treated, and had died of de- 

irium tremens. The Jury found a verdict accordingly. 

An inquest on the body of William Woodhouse was held in Coldbathfields 
Prison board-room, on Monday, by Mr. Wakley. Woodhouse, a warder in the 

ison, was stabbed while going his rounds on Saturday morning, by George John 

ewson, some months ago convicted with his daughter. Evidence was given of 
Hewson’s own confession since the murder, that he had a long time contemplated 
killing Latham, another warder in the prison; but that he resolved, last week, 
Woodhouse should be the victim, out of revenge; Woodhouse having charged Hew- 
son with mi-conduct, which had produced a threat from the Governor that the con- 
vict should be placed in solitary confinement. The stabbing was seen by another 
prisoner: it was done with an oakum knife, which Woodhouse had sharpened for 
the ey and concealed about him: his deliberate malice was clearly proved, 
and he was committed to be tried for wilful murder. His behaviour at the in- 
mest was froward and insolent, with ostentatious self-criminations; and he has | 
pped hints that some crimes of other persons must “ come out on his trial.” | 

On Tuesday week, the body of a gentleman was found on the shore near the | 
Albert Tavern in Battersea Fields, by two bargemen; it had been just washed to | 
land; and on being drawn farther out of the water, blood oozed from a wound in 
the head. There was no blood on the clothes, and the body seemed to have been 
in the water for twelve hours. There were marks of contusions on the forehead, 
and the bone was broken in, as if with a sharp instrument. At the first sitting of 
the inquest, on Friday, there was an impression that the deceased had fallen into 
the water, striking his head as he fell; but the inquiry was adjourned that a post 








a 
mortem examination might be made. This was done on Saturday, and it quit 
ya 


altered the aspect of the affair. The hole in the forehead had been made 
pistol-bullet, which was found bedded in the skull; there were three other Wounds 
on the forehead; such as a life-preserver would make; the hands were bruised 
their backs as if they had been beaten. It did not seem that the pistol had 
fired by the deceased himself, for there were no marks from the powder such as g 
closely fired pistol would make. The surgeon expressed his positive opinion that 
a murder had been committed. 

At the resumption of the inquest, on Wednesday, the evidence again ¢ 
the appearance of the affair. Mr. Wing, a surgeon of Battersea, described 
state of the body. In answer to a question from the Coroner, he said that it was 

ssible the deceased might have been shot and afterwards have fallen off the 
~— on to the bed of the river, and by so doing might have received some of the 
bruises on his person; but he did not think it probable that the three bruises on 
the head were occasioned by that means. He was certain they were inflicted 
during life. Mrs. Eliza Gosling identified the body as that of her son, James 
Charles Gosling, aged twenty-three. She believed he had committed suicide. 
and gave a very unfavourable account of him. He was very excitable, ill-treated 
his wife, and drove her from home; last week, he was looking for her, hayj 
threatened to throw vitriol over her or shoot her with a pistol. He said, if he 
were sure she had drowned herself, he would blow out his brains. He had fre. 
quently said that cutting the throat was dirty work, and if he wished to commit 
suicide he should shoot himself in the head and fall back into the river, so that 
no inquest should be held on his body. A Mr. Smith, with whom Gosling had 
lodged, believed he had destroyed himself: when last he saw deceased, he appear. 
ed deranged. Another witness gave similar testimony. The Jury found, oat 
the deceased destroyed his own life, he being at the time of unsound mind.” 


The Probinces. 


A large and influential meeting of merchants and bankers, convened by 
requisition, was held on Tuesday at the Sessions-house, Liverpool, to con- 
sider the Government measures connected with the Sugar Colonies, and the 
propriety of supporting the resolutions moved and carried by Sir Thomas 
Birch in Lord George Bentinck’s Committee. Four resolutions were proj 
posed, condemning the course of legislation since the Emancipation Act; 





| imploring Government to carry out the spirit of that act; approving Sir 


Thomas Birch’s resolutions, as calculated “ to prevent the immediate and 
otherwise inevitable abandonment of the majority of British sugar estates, 
and to secure time for bringing into operation intended measures of relief.” 
A large body of Free-traders attended the meeting, and each resolution 
was followed by an amendment and lengthened controversial speeches. 
The speakers in favour of the resolutions were, Mr. Lawrance, Mr. Adam 
Hodgson, the Reverend Dr. M‘Neile, and the Reverend Mr. Nolan; against 
them, Mr. Rathbone, Mr. Holland, Mr. Thornely, M.P., Mr. Charles 
Robertson, and Mr. William Brown, M.P. The proceedings were con- 
ducted in excellent spirit; the amendments were all negatived, though 
sometimes by a bare majority; and petitions to Parliament, in harmony 
with the resolutions, were agreed to, the signature of the chairman of the 


| meeting to be attached in its behalf. 


Reform meetings have been held at Exeter, Taunton, Oxford, Worcester, 
Hull, Bath, Sunderland, and other places. 

The meeting at Exeter, held on the 7th, was very large. One of the 
speakers, Mr. T. Besley, feeling the difficulty of “ drawing the line” at any 
sort of household suffrage, and granting that “ vast numbers of young men, 
on coming to twenty-one, would be open to influences that could not be 
for the benefit of the country generally,” suggested a return to the prac- 
tices of Saxon times, when personal character largely influenced individual 
political and social status. “Let every man who had resided for a certain 
number of years, and so had acquired a character and become known in 
his district, have a vote without reference to payment of taxes.” 

The meeting at Oxford, held on the 8th, is described to have been, “ for 
numbers, unanimity, order, and decision, perhaps never exceeded in the 
city.” It was presided over by the Mayor; and letters approving it were 
read from Mr. Langston and Mr. W. Page Wood, the borough Members, 
detained in London to vote against the Navigation-laws. 

At Stroud, the Reverend Mr. Yates recurred to Lord John’s practice 
when Member for Stroud, of “wanting their opinions, when he wanted 
their votes”: he might now learn this of the people—* that we are firmly, 
decidedly, peacefully, but unitedly resolved, that we do want further re- 
form; that we must have it; and, united together with one heart and one 
mind, despite his or any other opposition, the measures we ask for must 
and will be carried.” 

At Worcester, the Reform resolutions had a narrow escape from Chartist 
amendments. The speakers for Reform avowed themselves Chartists, but 
counselled taking the “four points,” as the constitutional way of soonest 
getting “the whole six.” The resolutions were carried by a small ma- 
jority. 

At Leeds, a Chartist victory actually occurred notwithstanding able and 
well-tempered attempts to carry the Reform resolutions. The meeting 
was many thousands strong, and had been convened by the Mayor on a re- 
quisition signed by some 1,600 electors and inhabitants: it was understood 
to be a Household-suffrage meeting. Mr. Plint, a leading politician of the 
town, who supported the Reform resolutions, avowed himself an adherent 
of universal suffrage. Mr. Brooke, a Chartist, suggested a resolution 
claiming the one Chartist point of universal suffrage, without insisting on 
more; as he was anxious to concede and have unanimity. For the same 
reason, he would not propose his suggestion as an amendment; and the re- 
solutions were carried by the majority of six to one. That done, how- 
ever, Mr. Brooke proposed a substantive resolution— That this meeting 
having manifested its desire for a union of the middle and working classes 
for amending the present unjust system of legislation, deems it right to ex- 
press its opinion that no measure short of” the “ six points” would do 
justice to all classes of the people. This resolution was carried with clap- 
ping of hands; and it is said that “ scarcely a score of persons held up 
their hands against it.” 

At Belper, a similar result occurred, in a very large meeting. “ Two 
persons in the crowd” proposed Chartist amendments; which were put by 
the chairman, and were carried: whereat the meeting was abruptly brought 
to a conclusion. 


It had been announced that simultaneously with the Chartist demonstra- 
tion contemplated for London on Monday, monster meetings would be held 
in the Metropolitan counties, and in the great towns of the industrial dis- 
tricts of England and Scotland. Some of these proved failures similar to 
those in London; other meetings occurred, and were not interfered with 
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by the authorities: in no instance was the peace broken. At Blackheath, | 
the police alone carried out the Magisterial interdict; at Croydon, the 
‘ce assisted by a body of troops. At Manchester, 10,000 special con- | 
stables were an irrefutable argument; and the intended open-air meeting 
ve place to a gathering of 2,500 in the Music Hall; where moderate 
ing was heard. At Birmingham, a meeting was held, but not a large 
one: the speaking was fiery, but nothing resulted. At Bradford, a very 
meeting was held: the speaking was moderate, and the meeting well 
conducted. At Newcastle, the meeting was “a dull affair.” 


described— ea a ' 
« The entire line of fortification is one mile and a quarter, and the number of 
118, some of which are of extraordinary size, weighing from 80 to 90 
Fondredweight. The whole line is surrounded by a deep moat, which is crossed at 
only one place, where the fortifications cross the high-re»4; and here there is 
some outer work, consisting of a bastion and a raveline, and a second moat where 
there are also two draw-bridges, and two pairs of strong gates.” 

The Tiverton branch of the Great Western Railway was opened for 
traffic on Monday. 

Avery numerous and respectable party, the friends of Mr. J. Hodgson, sur- 

n in Birmingham, met on Tuesday, under the presidency of Sir Robert 
Peel, at Dee’s Royal Hotel, in compliment to Mr. Hodgson on his resigning 
the surgeonship of the General Hospital, which he had held for twenty- 
six years. Sir Robert spoke at considerable length in testimony of Mr. 
Hodgson’s private virtues and European fame; and was followed by other 
speakers in strains of warm personal friendship. A large sum was sub- 
scribed towards a testimonial; and it was also resolved to obtain Mr. Hodg- 
son’s portrait by an eminent artist. 

At the inquest in Bristol, on Mrs. Hill and her children, on the 9th, evidence 
was given as to the cause of the mother’s death. A chemical examination of 
the viscera had detected in them the presence of arsenic, but in stall quantities. 
Witnesses described Mrs. Hill’s fatal sickness: there were the symptoms of death 
by poisoning, though the medical attendant ascribed them at the time to disease. 
Mr. Hill was kind to his wife during her illness; but he had uttered one equivocal 
remark about the cause of it. He had insured his own and his wife’s life for 
2,9991., to be paid to the survivor; the yearly premium was 199/.; he had said 
his income was 100/.; when an officer of the insurance company asked him where 
he purposed to get money to pay the premiums, he answered evasively, that he had 
other means, but would not say what. 

& On Tuesday, the case of one of the children was investigated. Arsenic was 
found in the body; but there was no proof as to how it was administered. 

A public dinner at Northampton, to celebrate the induction of a Dissenting 
minister, has been attended by most untoward consequences. Before the cloth 
was removed, several gentlemen were seized with sickness; more were taken ill 
at a later hour—some twenty in all; and one, Mr. Courfield, an accountant, died 
the next morning. Six of the others were for some time in danger. The dinner 
was provided by a Mr. Franklin, and was cooked by a man named Randall, who 
was taken into custody. A slight appearance of metallic poison was detected 
in Mr. Courfield’s body on a post mortem examination. At the inquest, on Tues- 
day, |it appeared that Franklin and Randall had used “ emerald green” to colour 
the blancmange; and analyzation of some of the colouring-matter on a portion of 
the blancmange showed the presence of copper. Franklin had said he always 
used emerald green for the purpose—he thought it was extracted from spinach. 
The verdict was “ Manslaughter” against Franklin and Randall. 

yr pe train on the North-western Railway, consisting of thirty-six car- 
riages of soldiers of the Ninth Regiment, on their way from Portsmouth to Man- 
chester on Sunday evening, was struck by a luggage-train at Crewe. The mili- 
tary train had staid half an hour, for the taking ofa meal: the officers travelled 
in the last passenger-carriage, which had in its rear a horse-box and luggage- 
van: the officers had retaken their seats, and the train was in slow motion, when 
the luggage-train came up and ran into it. The luggage-van and the horse-box 
were smashed; but they saved the officers’ carriage; so that though hardly one of 
the gentlemen escaped severe contusions and abrasions, no one was hurt danger- 
ously. Two horses in the horse-box were killed on the spot. The engine-driver 
of the luggage-van was arrested. 


The village of Lower Haugh, near Rotherham, is placed over a coal-mine, 
which was set on fire twenty years ago, and is still burning. The coal in cer- 
tain places round the village comes out at the surface of the earth; and at one 
of these places—locally called “ bassets "—it was kindled by a fire lighted on the 
und to burn stones for road-materials. The fire has advanced in various 

tions in different years, and occasionally shown itself at the surface in smoke 
and flames. These eruptions have been stopped by puddling the earth with wet clay. 
Some years since, the destruction of the mausoleum of the Wentworth family 
was threatened, and only averted by sinking a deep and extensive shaft, which cut 
the communication of the combustible strata. Lately many houses have sunk 
and become untenantable; especially two detached cottages of picturesque 
situation and beautiful architecture. A person on the spot writes—* The ground 
in several large tracts is one huge hotbed; and where the heat is not so intense 
as to destroy vegetation, the villagers turn it to very good account in raising 
early crops of vegetables. Peas were seen some weeks ago flourishing Juxuriantly 
in the open air; and potatoes are so forward, that one crop has been already 
secured, and a second crop got into the ground. The exposed earth is quite 
warm, even in the depth of winter. Where this state of things confined within 

ribed limits, it would be all very well; but this is by no means the case. 

he unnatural heat engenders a disagreeable smoke, which is continually as- 

cending and adulterating the atmosphere, doubtless to the detriment of animal 

health; and the houses in the worst localities are often filled with warm air 

strongly charged with sulphur, rendering them as habitations little better than a 
coal-pit.” 


IRELAND. 


The cause of Repeal has gone through odd phases this week: its present 
position is more uncertain than at any former time. In our last number 
were indicated the preliminary steps—-the overtures by each party—made 
towards a union of the Repealers and the Confederates in a single Irish 

ague. The negotiations went on, and were understood to be within the 
last touch of completion. The Nution and Freeman's Journal emulated 
each other in joyful announcement of the terms of union, and anticipation 
of glorious results for Repeal. The Freeman's Journal stated, that “ the 
inestimable labours ” of the conference of leaders had issued in a plan to be 
entitled the “Irish League for the attainment of the Legislative Inde- 
pendence of Ireland” through the “ union of all Irishmen and the concen- 
tration of public opinion.” ‘The management of the new body would be a 
committee formed of the present committees of the Repeal Association and 
the Confederation: this body to have power to prevent any discussion not 
Previously sanctioned from being brought before the League. No member | 
to be bound by another's expressed opinions; and no sectarian topics to be | 


introduced. The Freeman's Journal concluded its sketch with this re- 
mark— 

“Such is the outline of the constitution of the Irish League; which is destined 
to embrace within it the whole population of this island, to combine the scattered 
elements of strength, and sway the destinies of this people, until the time shall 
have arrived when it will honourably abdicate its great and glorious functions in 
favour of its legitimate successor—the Queen, Lords, and Commons of Ireland.” 

The Nation added these particulars— 

“ The vital strength of the new organization will spring from the Clubs. The 
will at once reduce disorder and uncertainty to clearness and system. They wil 
give us the real working strength of the Repeal party, and give it in the most 
manageable and effective way. They will increase the facilities of communica- 
tion, like a system of railways and telegraphs.” “ Ideas, to be preached with suc- 
cess to the people at this hour, must be expressed in action. It is the only lan- 
guage of which they are tolerant. They ask to have the vehement oratory of the 
tribune translated into the significant hieroglyphics of Repeal Clubs. One month's 
labour in knitting together the force of the country, and concentrating its ener- 
gies in this manner, will give it greater heart than all other conceivable opera- 
tions. 

The two existing associations looked forward to their next as to their last 
days of meeting in separate existence: notices of motions for adjournment 
sine die were on the books against the day in this week on which the new 
League should be born. In this position were affairs on Saturday morn- 
ing. On that day, however, Mr. John O'Connell wrote to his “ dear Gray,” 
fearing that he had been much too premature in the anticipations of union 
in his leading article of that day’s Morning Journal. In the Evening Jour- 
nal appeared a note from Mr. John O'Connell, explicitly stating his regret 
that “ the desired coalition of Repealers was not so immediately practicable 
as had been predicted” in that morning’s paper; and that he had received, 
from a must important quarter, a remonstrance couched in the very strong- 
est terms, against giving up the Repeal Association, founded by Daniel 
O'Connell. His note hinted also at difficulties of detail, upon points of great 
importance. He ended by praying Repealers to understand that nothing was 
yet settled. The perplexity and indignation into which the newspapers 
and most of their readers were thrown by this communication was not re- 
moved till the Repeal Association met, on Monday. A very large audi- 
ence assembled then, to hear Mr. O'Connell’s explanations. Mr. Galway 








| presided; and opened the business with a speech implying that the union of 


the two bodies was an open question. 

He himself desired to stick to the institution Daniel O'Connell had given them; 
but to modify it so as to suit the exigencies of the country and the times. The 
idea of union was started by the eloquent and patriotic Dr. Miley; and the con- 
stitution of the projected body had been confided to Sir Colman O'Loghlen, and 


| been sanctioned by the chosen son of their departed leader. Mr. John O'Connell, 


before a ratification of the terms of concession, had insisted that they should be 
printed and transmitted for the judgment of the Roman Catholic clergy of Lre- 
land. It was designed to concentrate public opinion on the subject; and not to 
appeal to arms, as some might suppose. He thought he heard a suggestion to 
take up arms. (Cries of “ Yes, yes!” “To be sure.”) He proposed no such 
thing. (Loud interruptions.) But if any honest father seriously asked to know 
his legitimate rights, he said at once, “ Take arms, carry them, and use them— 
for your defence; they are a right inalienable, and must not be denied!” * * * 
“The English law and constitution recognized three weapons,—the tongue, the 
pen, and the sword. The two first were the weapons of reason. The use of the 
sword was described by Blackstone; who said, ‘that it was the right of every 
subject to carry arms for his self-defence.’ All weapons were liable to abuse; 
and it was the abuse, not the use of arms, that the law forbade. But no power 
of language could form a more sublime spectacle than an entire people rising in 
arms to defend those rights and privileges which reason approved of, but which a 
tyrant would destroy. ‘This was, however, a subject which ought not to be made 
a frequent topic of discussion in popular assemblies. He was persuaded that if 
he came there every Monday morning, and preached the doctrine that every man 
had a right to arm, they would soon have a pair of police sergeants at the door 
of the hall; the building would be closed up eentiers secret societies would 
spring up amongst the people, and he himself would soon find himself in the dock 
at Green Street.” 

It is stated that during the end of Mr. Galway’s speech Mr. O'Connell 
fidgeted much, and at last hastily retreated—to return only when the 
Chairman had quite finished. Mr. Ray, the Secretary, then read a num- 
ber of letters received from persons objecting to the amalgamation of the 
two bodies of Repealers. ‘The Reverend P. Dawson, Catholic Vicar-Gene- 
ral of the diocese, wrote in the name of the absent Dr. O'Higgins, now at 
Rome, to protest against the dissolution of the Repeal Association. He 
admitted the necessity of union, but not the necessity of dissolution to 
bring about that union. He wrote frankly his opinion, that 
- - - - - “all sections of Repealers can best coOperate by continuing that 
Association, founded by the Liberator, and so fearfully tested, in which the pre- 
lacy and priesthood can commune with the peace-loving portion of the laity, and 
leave the hotter bloods to give vent to their feelings in the Confederation or 
through the press. The same persons may be members of both associations if 
they choose; but in Conciliation Hall their war ardour should be cooled down to 
the standard of the standing rules.” 

Dr. Cantwell, Catholic Bishop of Meath, in a private communication to 
Mr. John O'Connell, had used these warning words—* Do not lay parri 
cidal hands on the Association founded by your lamented father.” 

Mr. John O'Connell spoke; and as flatly condemned the formation of a 
new body as if he liad never proposed to agree to it. 

In his opinion, the best thing would be, that the Association, founded by one 
in whose counsels the people of Ireland had reason to confide, should be maintained, 
and their friends who parted from them should come back to them. He was 
ready, however, to accept this new body; but he should declare also that he had 
his doubts and fears respecting it. If he saw anything objectionable in its pro- 
ceedings, he would mark his sense of the danger of it to the people, by leaving the 
Association. (Cries of “ Union, union!”) He called upon them not to judge 
him wrongly. ‘The whole plan would be before the country, and he would bow to 
its decision. 

He had one word of advice to them—there yet was hope in peaceful legal 


| agitation. (Cries of “ No,no!” “ Yes, yes!) Let them not listen to the coun- 


sels of those who were telling them} to arm. (“ No, no!” “ Yes, yes!” Great 
confusion, and shouts of “ Smith O'Brien!) By calling on the people to arm, 
they were only distracting them from that agitation which would succeed without 
the loss of a single life. (J/ootings.) Let them hoot him for that opinion ; he 
held it still, and repeated it again. (Uproar.) The manner in which his ob- 
servations were received might be shared in by the majority of the country out- 
side; but even if ic were so, he should bear them no resentment. He should weep, 
perhaps; but the tears that were wrung from his soul should be for the sake ot 
that people who would then be rushing into danger from which his father would 
have saved them if he lived, but from which his son, through natural feebleness, 
was unable to rescue them, though he withstood their mistaken fervour to the 
last. (General cheering.) 

In conclusion, Mr. John O'Connell moved the adjournment of the Asso- 
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ciation till that day fortnight, for the country to speak its sentiments on | 
final and decisive measures. The motion was unanimously carried. 
Rent, 8/. 10s. 6d. 


The Nation makes this remark on an assertion of the Pilvt, that the 
Queen is certainly about to visit Ireland— 

“ Ignorant and purblind as the Whig Ministry are, we do not believe this. 
While an Irish Confederate is a felon in Bermuda for preaching the rights of Ire- 
land, the Queen need look for no reception here but a storm ot indignation.” 

The practical North keeps attention on the commercial legislation of the 
day. ‘The Belfast Chamber of Commerce assembled on Saturday last, to 
consider the subject of the Navigation-laws. The Protectionists were in 
the minority, and resolutions in favour of a revision of the present code 
were carried by 23 votes to 16. Mr. R. Grimshaw threw one into the 
common stock of illustrative facts. He had formerly exported cotton 
checks from Ireland to St. Domingo, receiving coffees in return: those 
coffees were obliged, however, to go to Hamburg; no other returns could 
be got; and the trade perished, strangled by the restrictions of the Naviga- 
tion-laws. The weavers of Ballymacaret and Whitehouse would be at this 
day receiving full employment from the Grimshaws and Leppers of the 
town, if those laws had not existed. 

A useful educational institution has lately been founded in Galway, for 
the training of young children in the manufacture of nets and the pre- 
paration of fish. ‘The Education Board have contributed 300 guineas; 
and various other sums, amounting to 400/, have been supplied by the 
benevolent. 


During the delivery of Mr. John O'Connell's address, at Conciliation Hall on 
Monday, a fracas took place between some “ Moral-force ” and ‘ Physical-force ” 
Repealers. Both parties proceeded outside to settle their differences, and ulti- 
mately adjourned to the police-offive, where they preferred charges of assaalt 
and battery against each other; but the oflicer at the station-house refused to 
receive the depositions of either party. 

A serious accident occurred on the Midland Great Western Railway, at the 
Maynooth station, lust week. A luggage-train was in a siding waiting the pas- 
sage of another train; when the latter came up, a pointsman turned the points 
so that the passenger-train ran into the siding, and came into collision with the 
lugguge-traimm: the shock damaged the engine and broke portions of the car 
riages, while scarcely a passenger escaped unhurt; but though seven or eigh™ 
sutlered severely, no person was killed. The train was proceeding slowly as i 
stopped at the station. ‘The points should not have been touched at all; the man 
who is in custody, says he made a mistake. 


SCOTLAND. 

A meeting of the electors of Edinburgh, convened by circular, was held 
on Tuesday, in the Chamber of Commerce, to repudiate Lord John Rus- 
sell’s famous double negation, and to consider Mr. Hume's “ four points” 
of Reform, Mr. William Chambers presided. Resolutions in cordial ap- | 
probation of the said points were adopted, and the preparation of a petition 
commenced. 

Great Chartist demonstrations were made on Monday at Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, in accordance with the plan of combined meetings throughout 
the kingdom. The meeting at Edinburgh was very numerous: the local es- 
timate of the Chartists gave the numbers at 43,000; that of an opposing 
local paper gave 8,000 persons, and only 1,800 real “ Chartists”; that of 
the 7'imes 14,000 persons. An attempt made by a band ef sympathizers 
from Leith to enter Bruntsfield Links, the place of meeting, gave rise to a 
collision with the police: the police triumphed without difliculty, and cap- 
tured flags, trumpets, and other musical instruments, which were abandoned 
by the routed processionists. ‘The meeting was not interfered with, though | 
the speaking was of strong “ physical force” complexion. Organization 
into clubs and sections, and arming with muskets and bayonets, was 
strenuously urged. ‘The meeting at Glasgow was very large: the speak- 
ing was guarded—600 policemen were stationed in front of the speakers’ 
platform. 








Lord Robertson, one of the Lords Ordinary of the Court of Session, has 
decided that the able-bodied unemployed are entitled to parochial relief. 
Lord Robertson's note contained these characteristic passages— 

“ That a man is able-bodied, may afford a presumption of his being able to earn 
his livelihood. It may be a good test that his case, in ordinary circumstances 
requires no parochial aid. But if it be conceded that he can get no work—if, on 
the one hand, he prove that the labour-market is closed against him—what sort 
of mockery is it to say, that if he beg he must be punished as a masterful beggar, 
an able-bodied idler; and if, on the other hand, he apply for parochial relief, his 
hands are strong enough to support him, though he has nothing on which these 
hands can be occupied? A man is not an able-bodied weaver, fit to maintain 
himself, who has strength of limb and skill in his trade, but who cannot get a 
loom whereon to work; he cannot, like the spider, spin from his own internal re- 
sources. Nor is one an able-bodied seaman, who shall get no aid from the parish, 
because he is active and used to the sea, and anxious to buflet the waves, when 
there is no vessel in the port requiring hands for navigation. Nor will the intel- 
lectual strength of genius support him who may not wander forth as a ‘ minstrel’ 
or ‘ barde,’ a ‘ songster’ or ‘ tale-teller,’ and who cannot command types, pen, ink 
and paper, for the record and dissemination of his valuable labours.” “ WI 
it to the unemployed, craving for work, that he has legs and arms, thews and 
sinews, if he cannot get whereon to « mploy his strength, and thereby to gain that 
support which he is anxious to secure by his own industry? Wherein is he, 
as a citizen of the state, entitled to support different from him whom disease has 
stricken down for a season? Leave the former unsupported, and if he subsist at 
all he will soon be in the predicament of the latter. But surely the law of no 
Christian country can enact such a barbarous system of tardy and perhaps use 
less relief, as that the party must become sick from actual want before he is 
offered that which, timeously administered, would save him from sickness alto- 
gether.” ; 

A mineral well enclosed with ancient masonry has been discovered in a field at 
Inverary, belonging to the Duke of Argyle. The field has immemorially been 
called the Physic-well Park; but the reason of the name was unknown, till the 
plough lately struck on the masonry and suggested an excavation of discovery. 


Foreign and Colonial. 

France.—The unexpected election last week of Prince Louis Napoléon 
to the National Assembly by three constituencies—a fourth is since added 
—raised a feeling of excitement in Paris, and put the Government in much 
embarrassment. The question was, whether the electious should be ac- 
knowledged by the Government and the Assembly. The tumults of the 
early part of the week were repeated on Friday; but on that day—at the | 
suggestion, it is said, of an Italian gentleman—a manceuvre was executed 
which gave a check to the mobbing tendency of the populace. A crowd | 








nc kil, 
had assembled near the Porte St. Denis, and was becoming unruly, By 


| combined dispositions of troops, the authorities completely surrounded the 


whole body, hemmed it in, and kept it in that kind of imprisonment for 
several hours. During that time successive small detachments of people 
were cut off and sent away in custody, till at last every one was placed in 
arrest under some roof of detention, and kept there till next day, Amo 
this number many armed persons were found: on the other hand, many 
innocent idlers were taken; some foreigners too, from England and Ame- 
rica; who protested loudly in the papers of next day against this violation 
of their personal freedom. On Saturday, the streets were filled with persons 
of the sort fit for tumultuous meetings; but the law against attroupemens. 
with the lesson of the day before, kept them constantly in motion; and no 
arrests or collisions occurred. A multitude of persons mustered near the 
hall of the National Assembly, in the hope of seeing Louis Napoléon as he 
entered to take his seat; for it was announced that his election had bee 
telegraphed to him, and that he was come to Paris. 

From this point the interest turns to the interior of the Assembly, If 
had been resolved by a large section, that an opposition to the Government 
should be made on some vulnerable point. A meeting was held jn the 
Salle des Conferences, on Friday, to discuss without reserve the question 
of confidence in the Executive Government. About 400 Moderate mem. 
bers attended; but some 20 members of “the Mountain” also got admit. 
tauce, and animated debates were the consequence. It was resolved that 
the matter should be definitively taken up in the Bureaux. On Saturday 
this was done. In all the Bureaux the Government inertia and its inter. 
nal discords were unfavourably canvassed. In the first Bureaux, M. Léon 
Faucher, with great effect, attacked their demi-Communist finance, the im. 
moral policy of their agents, and their feeble governing. He proposed to 
refuse the grant of 100,000 frances per month for the expenses of the Go. 
vernment at the Luxembourg, excepting the salaries of the Executive 
Commission. 

“ France,” said M. Faucher, “needs a government. It will not return to its 
industries without order, security, and confidence; for which she has in vain 
waited for four months. France, which will be governed, when it no longer feels 
the hand of a government will throw itself into the arms of a dictator. This 
dictator I see already in the distance. A name has been pronounced and adopted 
in the elections—a name which is a talisinan against which we cannot too mach 
struggle for liberty allied to order. I will, if lL can, save the Republic. I there- 
fore refuse this grant to the Executive Commission.” 

Lhis course was approved, as well in other Bureaux as in that of M- 
Léon Faucher; and in the course of the day, the Executive Committee, 
being informed of the intention, accepted the challenge, and expressed 
willingness to divide on an explicit vote of confidence. 

the debates in the Assembly of Saturday were proceeding without 
much interest, when M. Heekeren suddenly mounted the tribune, and in 
a state of considerable excitement exclaimed— 

“ Letters which have been received from ‘Troyes state that at the moment when 


| a regiment of the Line was entering that town, the National Guard went out to 


welcome the new comers, and that when the National Guard cried out, ‘ Vive la 
Liépublique,’ the regiment replied ‘ Vive Napoléon Louis.’ ” 

Lhis short speech threw the Assembly into the utmost commotion. Ge- 
neral Cavaignac, Minister of War, replied, that no such report had reached 
his department, or the Executive Committee; he therefore considered him- 
self justified in declaring it false and calumnious. 

“ Since an opportunity offers itself,” continued he, “1 will speak my mind. I 
have no intention of directing an accusation against any of my fellow citizens, 
nor have | the right to question the innocence of the man whose name is so un- 
fortunately put forward in this way: but I cannot help delivering over to public 
execration whoever shall lay a sacrilegious hand on the public liberties.” 

his was spoken with much energy, and the whole Assembly rose, with cries 
of “Vive la République!” When the enthusiasm had subsided, General Ca- 
vaignae resumed—* Honour and glory to the citizen faithful to his duties, who 
devotes his blood, fortune, talent, and intellectual faculties, to the happiness and 
service of his country; but shame and wo to him who would dare to speculate on 
the difficulties of the times, and the sufferings of his native land, and who would 
turn a glorious name to the account of his personal ambition !” 

These sentiments were received with unanimous cries of “ Vive la Ré- 
publique!” Several members exclaimed, “ No reaction!” “ We reject pre- 
tenders of every description!” “We neither desire Royalty, Imperial 
despotism, nor Military dictatorship!” “ The imputation must be un- 
founded. It is an imposture, invented to injure citizen Louis Bonaparte!” 

On Monday, the crowding in the streets was less numerous; but it was 
evident that a considerable excitement in behalf of Louis Napoléon had 
arisen; and means were visible iu every direction by which the partisans 
of lwperialism or of anarchy—for the imputations are quite doubtful— 
were endeavouring to increase this feeling. Myriads of bills appeared on 
the walls, and brochures were everywhere distributed containing a biogra- 
phy of Louis Napoléon, and urging his claims to a prominent position. 
ihe lower classes of the suburbs, large numbers of the National Guards 
from the same quarter, and even of the Army, are said to have been much 
affected by these endeavours. Several regiments of the Line had shouted 
* Vive 'Empereur!” and many more “ Live Louis Napoléon!” a new jour- 
nal with the name Le Napulévnicn was started, which ably speaks in the 
Prince’s behalf, with a guarded manner, but a purpose scarcely veiled. 
Some of the Prince’s frieuds, however, disclaimed the movement. 

Meanwhile, the crowds in the streets were orderly, and were kept in con- 
stant motion by an immense body of troops and Moveable Guards. About 
three o'clock in the afternoon, the citizens were surprised to hear the rap- 
pel beaten for the National Guard; and soon after alarm was excited by 
the général sounded throughout Paris. The troops became more active 
against the crowd: many charges were made, and the public places were 
swept clear by movements at quick-march or at cavalry-trot, and with 
weapons really directed to wound. The populace everywhere yielded, 
amazed at the sudden violence used against them. 

Lhe comment on these proceedings, if not their explanation, is suggested 
by the proceedings in the Assembly; which we now enter. 

The five members of the Executive Committee were all present, for the 
first time since they had been the Executive. ‘Ihe first speaker was M. 
Jerome Bonaparte. 

He alluded to the incident of Saturday, when General Cavaignac used his family 
naine in connexion with disloyalty at Troyes. Though no partisan of his re- 
lation and friend Louis Napoléon, and disapproving of some parts of his past con- 
duct, he claimed justice on his behalf. He gave a history ot his frank proceed- 
ings on the first Jays of the Republic in March; and demanded that he should 
either be publicly denounced, or no longer accused of acting improperly. On the 
preceding night, hearing it was the intention of Government to introduce a mea- 
sure of exclusion against M. Louis Napoléon, he had waited on the Minister of 
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the Interior, and learnt from him explicitly that no such intention existed. He 
now astonished to hear from members of the Assembly that they were about 
ring in such a measure. : ar 

oe Sicsee put it to the Assembly, whether this decree, which it was 

certainly intended should be brought in, be the first matter considered, or 

whether the order of the day on the financial question be first proceeded 


vithe Assembly decided to go on with the order of the day ; and M. 
Duclere, the Minister of Finance, proposed the vote of 100,000 francs per 
month for the expenses of the Executive Committee. Only an incomplete 
and confused report of his speech in explanation of the financial position 
of the country is given: it seems that, contrary to the usual course, no copy 
of the speech, which was read from a written paper, has appeared since in 
the Moniteur. Xieel : 2s , oa : 

It was stated that the position of the treasury is improving. The deficit on 
the Ist of March was fourteen millions of francs; in April it was seventeen mil- 
lions; in May it has only been eleven millions, with a proiaive of even a better 
month in June. — The Bank is to advance another I van of 150,000,000 frances; 
seventy-five millions in 1848, and seventy-five more in 1849. ; 

Several speakers attacked the Executive: its acts, they said, were 
ing to nothing less than anarchy; it employed the eneiies of the Republic, 
and neglected its friends. General Bédeau took a middle course: no Go- 
yernment, he said, could govern now by only one party; it was equally im- 
possible that the nation, after fifty years’ sacrifices to liberty, should now 
bow to a pretender; as to the army, it would obey the Assembly and its 
own chiefs, and counteract the ambitious designs of any pretender. 

M. de Lamartine eagerly embraced the opportunity of the present vote 
to come to an understanding with the Assembly. 

He denied that the Executive Committee was torn by divisions, or restricted by 
opinions from a free course of action. During the existence of the Provisional 
Government, formed as was that of the 24th of February, there were many ano- 
malies, many errors, and many mysteries, which would one day be cleared up; 
but the Assembly could not be made acquainted with them all at once, and cer- 
tain doubts and mistrust must necessarily remain fora time in the minds of many. 
He alluded to the results of the foreign policy which had been pursued. Without 
a struggle, or a single blow, France now stood higher in the opinion of the world, 
and her influence was greater, than ever it was before after the greatest victories 
she had gained. Europe judged the efforts of the Executive more generously 
than they were judged at home. 

M. de Lamartine having been fatigued during his speech, the Assembly 
adjourned for a brief interval. During the suspension of the sitting, 
great agitation was visible; 
sation arose. In the reporters’ gallery, a gentl red stated 
that the cavalry had made a charge on the Place de la Concorde; that ex- 
ceedingly numerous groups had been formed in the neighbourhood; and 
that the greatest agitation prevailed. In the Chamber the movement be- 
came every moment greater, and it was evident that something unusual 
must have occurred. After the lapse of about twenty minutes, M. de La 
martine entered the tribune in great agitation, and said— 

“Gentlemen, a fatal circumstance occurred whilst | was addressing the Assem- 
bly. (Marks of deep interest.) Whilst I was speaking on the conditions of the 
reestablishment of order, several shots were fired, one on the Commandant of the 
National Guard, another at an officer of the Army, and a third at a National 
Guard; and this was done to the ery of ‘Vive !Empereur Napoléon!’ (The 
greatest agitation.) This is the first drop of blood that has stamed our revolu- 
tion; and if blood has now been shed, it has not been for liberty, but by military fa- 
naticism, and in the name of an ambition sadly, if not voluntarily, mixed up with 
guilty manouvres. In deploring with you this unfortunate collision, the Govern- 
ment has not to be blamed for not having been prepared for these sad eventuali- 
ties. This very morning, an hour before the sitting of the Assembly, we had 
prepared a declaration, which events have compelled us to read to you immedi- 
ately. When conspiracy is taken in flagrante delicto, with its hand dyed in 
French blood, the law should be voted by acclamation.” 

M. Larabit (warmly )—“ Let us have no vote by acclamation.” (Great agita- 
tion.) The President enforced silence with difficulty, M. Larabit being contuma- 
cious. 

At last M. de Lamartine read aloud the decree provisionally made against Louis 
Napoléon. It alluded to his twice coming forward as a pretender; avowed fears 
that he might compromise the Republic; and concluded with a declaration that 
the Government should “cause the law of 1832 to be executed against Louis 
Napoléon Bonaparte until such time as the National Assembly shall decide other- 
wise.” (Cries of “ Bravo! bravo!” 

The whole Assembly rose in a 
“Vive la République!” The a 

M. Larabit, in the loudest voi 

Further hot discussions occu 
charges of conspiracy with mer 
called on to judge—with Blanqui and with Barbés. (Crie 
cusations of M. de Lamartine.) 

M. de Lamartine—* If I have conspired with those men, it was when they had 
not been unmasked. I con pired with them as the lightuing-condactor conspires 
with the thunder-sto for a Jong time withstood those men.” 

Several Voices—* That is true.” 

M. Pierre Bonaparte and M. Napoléon Bonaparte declared that they were afflicted 
at what had taken place; { that they would be found in the first ranks of the 
defenders of the Republic—to give their blood and their lives in its preservation. 
Bat they appealed to reason, and asked what a terrible moment to propose a pro- 
Scription resolved on befurehand and in a time of reflection. It would hence be enough 
or any wretches to use a name criminally, and its bearer would be compromised. 
The Empire was a chimera; who wished for it? it could never be revived. 
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After much more speaking, the Assembly became composed, and recurred 
to the finance question. The Ministerial demands of the Executive Com- 
mittee’s expenses were voted by 569 to 112; and the sitting closed. 

Out of doors, a shot Aad been fired in the crowd; it was believed, at an 
officer, and with the effect of wounding him in the hand. [It has since 
been stated that this was the shot of a pistol in the pocket of an officer, 
which went off by accident and wounded his own fingers.] ‘The mob be- 
Came agitated, and the troops began to act with severe energy. The pub- 

¢ gardens were cleared and closed, and the additional multitudes thus 
brought into the streets caused a number of minor collisions between the 
troops and people. General Clement Thomas galloped about with fierce 
exclamations of defiance to the populace; with whom he has become very 
unpopular since his explosion in the Assembly against the “ gewgaw” Le- 
gion of Honour. As soon, however, as the division in favour of Ministers 
in the Assembly was known, the aspect of Paris rapidly changed. The 
troops were gradually withdrawn; the populace raised no disturbance there- 
upon; and by nightfall an unusual tranquillity was prevalent. 
in Tuesday, there was a large mustering of troops, but none of the 
marchings or chargings of Monday: there was still much popular excite- 





ment, but the public gardens were reopened, and the streets were less 
densely crowded. 

In the Assembly, a feeling prevailed that the vote of the previous day 
had been obtained by management and a dexterous use of exaggerated 
events out of doors. The Bonaparte question was brought under discus- 
sion by M. Jules Favre, on a report of the decision of the Seventeenth 
Bureau in favour of admitting Louis Napoléon to his seat for the depart- 
ment of the Lower Charente. 

M. Jules Favre quoted the late opinion of M. Crémieux, when he was Minister 
of Justice. M. Cremieux was then the organ of Government; so the Government 
were then in favour of the admission. 

M. Ledru-Rollin—* No more our organ than you were when you were reporter 
in the affair of Louis Blanc.” 

M. Jules Favre—“ The Assembly had considered him so, at all events.” He 
alluded to the two attempts of Louis Napoléon’s against the late Government: 
they were justified by the acts of that Government, become odious to all. There 
could be no danger now, for Louis Napoléon was as ardent a partisan of Repub 
lican institutions as any representative present. He would not have the nation 
admit to the world that it was afraid of a single man. 

M. Viellard fulfilled a sacred duty to his former pupil, Louis Napcléon, by de- 
claring that a knowledge of him for thirty years contradicted the accusations now 
made. He read a letter received but a few days before from Louis Nupoléon in 
England, It stated that he had not wished to be elected to the Assembly; and 
that he now wished not to enter it, nor even to enter France, if either course were 
not desired by the Government: but he longed to return to France with its con- 
sent, in the character of a simple citizen. 

M. Fresneau attacked M. de Lamartine for his condact the day before—his 
taking advantage of a single accidental pistol-shot to rush to the tribune and 
excite the Assembly against an unoffending man. Had not the Assembly the 
courage to admit “the heir of Napoléon”? (Tremendous uproar.) 

rhe President demanded the meaning of so strange an expression. 

M. Fresneau explained: he meant merely to speak of the Emperor 
wondered that his admiration had been cavilled at. 

General Tiiomas explained the events of the day before. 
not clear that the shots or shot had been fired intentionally. 

M. Louis Blane spoke with eloquence and boldness for Louis Napoléon’s ad- 
It was unfair to the people to suppose he could become Emperor. As 
there should 





‘s glory, and 


He admitted it was 


mission. 
to his becoming President, it was easy of prevention, by decreeing 
be no President whatever. 


M. Ledru-Rollin strongly opposed the admission. Was the Ass¢ bly ignorant 
of events? “A judicial investigation has just commenced, and it has been dis- 
and the house from which that money 
has come is known; wine has also been distributed; cries of * Vive Napoléon? 
1uve resounded in our ears, and the walls have been covered with seditious 
placards. Within four days three Napoléonist journals were « tablished, pre- 
paring the way for the candidateship of Louis Napoléon as President. If the 
National Assembly thinks that no measures should be taken in the face of such 
‘ tee does its duty, let the 
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facts, let it declare its opinion: the Executive Commit 
National Assembly do theirs.” 

The discussion was continued by other speakers with unabated warmth. 
The vote was at last taken by rising and sitting; and a great majority de- 
cided to admit Louis Napoléon to take his seat in the Assem! The sit- 
ting closed in extraordinary agitation. 

The vote of the Assembly is said to have confounded the Executive, 
and put it upon serious thoughts of resignation. So sure had it been of a 
contrary decision, that warrants were already in preparation for Louis Na- 

| poléon’s arrest if he should be anywhere found in France. A meeting of 
the friends of Government was held; and it was resolved that M. Pascal 
Duprat should put some questions, and be followed by M. Gilais-Bisoin 
with an express vote of confidence. In the sitting on Wednesday, M, 
Duprat attempted to put his questions; but the Assembly were aware of 
the scheme, and refused to leave the order of the day. So, for the present, 
the confidence question is undetermined. Rumours of resignation continue 
rife. 

The tranquil aspect which the populace have assumed is remarkable, 
Arrests have been made of M. Laity, and of Mrs. Eleanor Gordon, an Eng- 
lish lady, on charges connected with Louis Napoléon. It is stated thag 
a meeting of the Bonaparte family has resolved to advise Louis Napoléon 
to remain in England till a constitution shall have been adopted by the 
Assembly. 

M. Thiers took his seat in the Assembly on Monday, and voted against 
the Government in favour of Louis Napolcon’s admission. 

M. Armand Marrast has been unanimously appoiuted reporter of the 
Committee on the Constitution. 

M. Georges Lafayette has been el cted one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Assembly, in preference to M. Crémieux; obtaining 304 votes to M, Cré- 

mieux’s 170. 
Denmark.—The Danish cause improves in position. On the 5th June, 
a combined attack of the Prussian and Hanoverian troops was made on the 





intrenched position at Duppeln, taken by the Danes after their defeat of 
the Hanoverians about the 27th May. The attack was imultaneously 
made on the two flanks of a lengthened line of defence, and then—when 
the front was weakened by the detachment of aid to the flanks—with an 


overpowering force on the centre. The outworks were carried, not with- 
sughter on both sides; and the Danes were driven to the rear- 
most part of their lines. This, however, was but driving them on stronger 
ground: the crest of the low hills of Duppeln was commanded by heavy 
Danish batteries on the opposite island of Alsen, and the gun-boats in the 
Strait; and as the Prussians appeared, they were cannonaded with such 
effect that they were ultimately obliged to yield all their advantages, and 
allow the Danes to reoccupy their most advanced defen The battle 
was renewed next morning, with a slightly better result to the Prussians: 
but the Danes still hold nearly the same position they did on the morning 
of the 5th. 

The Prussian troops were commanded by General Wrangel himself, and 
The slaughter was immense, but is not reported 


} 
out great si 


were more than 20,000, 
in detail. 

The Grand Duke Constantine of Russia and a Prince of Sweden have 
arrived at Copenhagen, and encourage the Danes with hopes of immediate 
and practical aid. We mentioned on the 3d June the vote of large funds 
in the Swedish Chambers for the explicit aid of the Danes, and the as- 
sembly in Scania of 16,000 Swedish troops under orders of preparation for 
transport to Jutland. The 7imes of Wednesday, speaking as with special 
knowledge, stated that both Russia and Sweden explicitly notified to Prus- 
sia that the stay of German troops in Jutland would lead to a declaration 
| of war; alluding also to the assembly on the Niemen and in Poland of 
| 230,000 troops in marching order, as earnest of this threat,and as the cause 
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of the somewhat precipitate withdrawal of General Wrangel from Jutland 
on the 24th May. 

Both the Danish Government and the Frankfort Diet have rejected the | 
terms of mediation proposed by Lord Palmerston; the Germans before, and | 
the Danes since their knowledge of the comparative success of the Danish 
arms on the 5th. 

Prussi1a.—From Berlin the news is to the 11th. The Prince of Prus- 
sia arrived at Charlottenberg on the 7th, and took his seat in the National 
Assembly next day. On a previous day, M. Camphausen had explained 
in detail the circumstances under which the Prince left Prussia, and 
those of his recall and return. 

On the 19th, after the combat, the Prince learned that the public mind was 
highly exasperated against him; and he advisedly retired to Spandau till the 22d. 
False reports came to Berlin that he was preparing to march against it at the 
head of troops: this further inflamed the public mind, and the Cabinet advised 
his going abroad. The [Prince objected, unless on a written command of the 
King. He thereupon received the King’s autograph instructions to go to London, 
and there communicate the nature and causes of the events which had occurred, 
and obtain all possible information on subjects connected withthe navy. The pre- 
sent Ministry deemed the Prince's presence and consent essential to the perma- 
nent framing of the constitution and the averting of all possibility of reaction, | 
and advised his recall on their own responsibility. 

The Ministerial explanations had been well received; but the Prince’s | 
appearance in person, on the 8th, produced most uncourtly manifestations. | 
Great part of the Assembly made no salute on his entrance; his short 
speech was listened to in cold silence, and on his exit he was greeted with 
hisses and noises of execration. 

The Chamber passed much time on the 8th in discussing a motion of 
M. Behrend, that the Constituent Assembly should acknowledge the revo- 
lution of the 18th and 19th March, and declare its actors to merit well of 
their country. The motion was opposed by the Ministry; who, without 
disavowing the consequences of the conflict, protested that existing insti- 
tutions had not been overturned. A multitude of amendments were pro- 
posed, and much violenttalk passed. The Minister of Finance denied that 
the events of March were a revolution: they were a transaction between the 
Crown and the People. The debate was adjourned to next day; and it 
ended then, in the rejection of M. Behrend’s motion, and of all the amend- 
ments upon it; the House resolving to resume the order of the day, by 196 
to 177. During the progress of the debate, some of the representatives— 
Baron Arnim especially—were assaulted in the crowd as they left the 
Chambers. The decision is said to have been due to the votes of the 
provincial members; and the Berlin populace is in great excitement on 
account of it. A great public meeting is called to demand the resignation 
of Ministers; whose places are already disposed of among a programme of 
Opposition members. 

Austria.—The dates from Vienna are to the 10th, those from Ins- 
pruck to the 9th instant. At Vienna, it is reported that intrigues are 
actually on foot to induce the Emperor's abdication of the Imperial dignity, 
in favour of his second brother, the Archduke Francis Charles: the latter 
would then resign the crown of Austria and the Lombardo-Venetian king- 
dom to his eldest son, under the regency of the Archdutchess, who is ambi- 
tious, and able enough to assume that oflice. A proclamation by the Emperor 
appears in the Wiener Zeitung, stating it to be his “most anxious wish 
that the States-General may meet in Vienna, the seat of his government, 
as soon as possible.” He calls on the Viennese to end all feuds, and strive 
to restore order: he will bless the day when the opening of the States-Ge- 
neral shall give him the gratification of “once more seeing his people of 
Vienna, ever dear to his heart.” 

Lord Ponsonby has arrived at Inspruck, from Vienna; completing the 
removal thither of the whole Diplomatic Corps. 

The Vienna news presents no incident. The students still rule the 
capital through the Ministry and the Committee of Safety. 

Count Leo Thun, at Prague, maintains a war of protocols with the 
Ministers at Vienna, and reasserts Bohemia’s independence of Austria. 

The great Sclavonian Assembly has held two sittings. Its debates, 
however, are unreported, on account of the diverse Sclavonic dialects in 
which it was conducted: no reporter was competent. French was pro- 
posed; but only 80 of the 400 members were masters of that tongue. 
German will be the only resort. 

IraLty.—The Milan papers, to the 9th instant, contain a proclamation by 
the Provisional Government showing the result of the votes taken through- 
out Lombardy on the question of union with Piedmont. The votes have 
been 561,002 for immediate union, and 681 for postponing the question till 
the termination of the war. A commission had been appointed to proceed 
to Turin and negotiate succeeding steps, and had already set out on the 
mission. 

The dates from Charles Albert’s head-quarters, now at Peschiera, are 
also to the 9th. The head-quarters of the Austrians had been moved to 
Mantua. The King intended to attack Rivoli on the 10th; then to carry 
his whole force forward between Verona and Mantua, for Isola della Scala: 
then to make the lower Adige the front of his operations. 

The mails from Naples, to the 8th, represent the people there as having 
fallen into apathy. The provinces, however, are said to be in full revolt— 
the Basilicata and the Calabrias especially. It is said that 6,000 Sicilians 
— landed in Calabria. The Government has sent troops to Reggio and 

izzo. 

From Palermo it is announced that the French Government has acknow- 
ledged the Government of Sicily; and that the Pope had graciously re- 
ceived a deputation, and expressed his sympathy with the people, but ad- 
vised them to remember that their war was not against the Neapolitan 
nation, but King Ferdinand alone. 

Inp1a.— By the Semiramis, which arrived at Suez on the 27th May, 
with Sir G. R. Clerk, late Governor of Bombay, and his suite, news to the 
7th of May has been brought from Bombay. The revolt of Lahore, re- 
ported from Paris last week, turns out to have been a blundering version 
of an outbreak in Mooltan, the capital of the district of its name in the 
South-west angle of the Punjaub. The rule of this country has been pro- 
fitable to Moolraj; but he avariciously schemed to get his tribute lowered, 
and several times offered to resign. Colonel Lawrence paid no attention to 
these chicaneries; but his successor, Sir Frederick Currie, took Moolraj at 
his word; and by his advice the Lahore Durbar accepted the proffered re- 
signation, and sent Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson to take 
possession and appoint a new Dewan. ‘This checkmate, Moolraj answered | 
with a revolt; and on the 2lst April he had possession of several strong- | 
holds, with a body of many thousand good troops. Mr. Agnew and Lieu- ! 








| theatres in Paris, I experienced the most gratifying and liberal attentions. 


tenant Anderson were at first assailed with violence, said to have been fatal 
to the latter; but the Sikh troopsafterwards protected the English residents, 
A military force was in motion against Moolraj. 

Unirep Srates AnD Mexico.—The Caledonia steam-ship arrived 
Liverpool on Wednesday; having left Boston on the 31st May, and Halt 
fax on the 2d instant. i 

The external news is more important than the domestic; papers hay 
been received from the capital of Mexico to the 13th, from Vera Cras “ 
the 16th May. A quorum of the Congress has at last assembled at * stag 
taro, and General Herrera has been elected President. The former Presj- 
dent, Pena y Peiia, delivered an address boldly advocating peace at an 
price, and the ratification of the treaty. The discussion of the treaty we. 
proceeding favourably, and it is anticipated that it will be ratified by about 
60 votes to 15. 

The Mobile Register has a letter, written by an “ Alabama Volunteer” 
which is understood to represent the feelings of the Volunteers in Mexico 
who are two-thirds of the army there: it describes a project enter. 
tained by them. They purpose staying in Mexico as citizens, after the 
war is over, and forming an Anglo-Saxon republic. It is said that q large 
party of native Mexicans desire success to the scheme, as many eminent 


| American officers would remain and contribute to form a stable civil 


government. 

The accounts from Yucatan consist of shocking narratives of anarchy 
and Indian excesses. A truce was concluded. It is said that on the 7th 
May the Indians entered Mariel, broke the truce, massacred 200 men 
and committed horrible outrages. ; 

News of Indian combinations and of bloody warfare arrive also from 
Oregon. Four tribes joined against the Whites; and four battles had been 
already fought in January—mostly to the advantage of the Whites. 

The internal American news is meagre. General Scott has returned to 
New York; his entry a magnificent ovation. The Democratic Conyen- 
tion assembled at Baltimore, and nominated General Cass, of Michigan, 
and General W. O. Butler, of Kentucky, for the next Presidential and 
Vice-Presidential elections. 

The steam-boat Halifax blew up in the Augusta locks, on the 23d May, and 
three persons were killed. 

A fire happened at New York in which 100 omnibus-horses were burnt to death 

Hayti.—By way of Boston, we have intelligence from Cape Haytien 
to the 9th May. The whole South of the island was in rebellion. 
The contest is one of colour,—-President and Negroes against Mulatto in- 
surgents; and it is waged by assassinations and war without quarter. Pre- 
sident Soloque is an ignorant Black: the Mulattoes had a prospect of de- 
feating him, and it was said he had sent to France with proposals and for 
help. 





HBiscellaneous. 

The Conde de Mirasol left London on the 9tb, for Madrid. 

M. Isturitz, the Spanish Minister, has left London for Madrid; intrusting 
the affairs of the Legation to M. de Tacon, the Chevalier Diaz, and M. 
Urbistondo. 

This departure gave rise to various rumours, some of which found their 
way into the Sun, and which the Globe received authority to contradict: 
it did so on Wednesday, in the following categorical manner; the reply 
incorporating the original reports— 

“We are authorized to give the most unqualified contradiction to the rumours 
—- are alleged to be circulated in the City with reference to our relations with 
Spain. 

“We should not have noticed the matter had not insertion and prominency 
been given to these alleged rumours in the columns of an evening contemporary. 

“1. It is not true ‘that M. Isturitz, the Spanish Ambassador, had received 
notice from the British Government that his passports were made out, and that 
his departure would be expected to take place in forty-eight hours.’ 

“2. It is not true that any declaration of war is intended against Spain. 

“3. It is not true ‘ that an expedition will immediately be fitted out against Cuba, 
and that the unliquidated debt from Spain to British subjects will be put forward 
as a casus belli. The intention of Government will probably be announced in 
Parliament tomorrow night.’ 

“ Under these circumstances, it is not probable, we need hardly add, that ‘ the 
intentions of Government will 1 in Parli t tomorrow night.’” 

In the last number of the Révue Retrospective appears a letter from M. 
Guizot to Louis Philippe, dated the 19th July 1846, in which a curious 
passage occurs— 

“ Jarnac’s letter indicates that Lord Palmerston has intentions which are 
vaguely good and timid enough. It is the timidity which pleases me. He is 
completely surrounded by persons who watch him, and endeavour to hold him 
back,—Lord John, the Duke of Bedford, Lord Lansdowne, even his wife. Pro- 
vided he does not get angry at last and turn upon his doudégnes, there will scarcely 
be more than a mariage de raison between us and him; but even there we may 
make bon ménage.” 








M# Hostein, the French manager of the Drury Lane company of actors, 
has addressed to the papers a letter stating that Mr. Macready, “ whose 
name is pronounced by all French artists with respect,” had paid him a 
visit— 

“Mr. Macready came to protest in his own name, and in that of every honour- 
able man in the profession, against the cabal got up against us on Monday even- 
ing by interested parties; and furthermore, to give a positive denial to the ca- 
lumnious insinuations which would induce the public to believe that English ac- 
tors are badly received in Paris. Mr. Macready was good enough to hand me the 
subjoined letter, with his full permission to make it public. 

“13th June, 1848. 

“Sir—I have the greatest pleasure in assuring you of the grateful recollection 
I entertain and shall always cherish of the very flattering reception I met with in 
Paris on the three several occasions of my making professional visits to that city. 
Not only on the stage and in society, but from very many artists of the — 
tis 
with equal pain and surprise I have heard of the disreputable proceedings at 
Drury Lane last night. 

“| have the honour to be, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

“To Monsieur Hostein. W. C. Macreapy.” 

M. Hostein’s solicitor, Mr. Frederick Patey Chappell, has also addressed 
the papers, to the following effect. 

“ Last August, the Theatre Royal Drury Lane was let to M. Jullien. Aware 
of the classic prejudices attached to this building, his first step was to seek Mr. 
Macready, and endeavour to engage his services, with those of Messrs. Charles 
Kean and Brooke, Mrs. C. Kean, and others, embracing all the available talent, to 
make one great effort to reanimate the expiring national drama. These attempts 
failed signally; no such coalition could be obtained. More on this subject I de 
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— 
cline to say. M. Jullien then turned his attention to the formation of a national 

with what success is known. Ata nightly expense of 350/., his receipts 
on many occasions did not reach 50/. So much for national support of national 


efforts 


“ The theatre then fell upon M. Jullien’s hands, with a rent of some thousands | 


a year. Every inducement was made to induce an English company to take it. 
It would have been let at a less rent than the Theatre Royal Haymarket, and at 
about one quarter of what is now paying for the Theatre Royal Covent Garden. 


No offer could be obtained; every one shrank from the speculation as if it were the | 


e. A French company, consisting of thirty individuals, take the house; they 


afford employment to about two hundred of our countrymen; they beg but to oc- | 


cupy what is shunned, deserted, and cast away by ourselves; AND THEY SHALL 
nave it. J speak armed with justice and common sense. 
peal to Englishmen for the support or countenance they must have already ac- 
corded. 1 do but write these lines to assure them that I will use the strongest 
arm of the law to vindicate the outrage committed in their name.” 


A letter from Cairo, in the Allgemeine Zeitung, mentions a very large levy of 
troops by Ibrahim Pacha, the Regent of Egypt. It is known that by existing 
treaties the Egyptian army must not exceed 18,000 men; but it is now actually 
50,000. The recruiting of the Fellahs is attended with fearful cruelties. It is 
not easy to account for these extraordinary preparations, and various causes are 
assigned: among other reasons given is, that an invasion is apprehended by 
25,000 English trom the coast of Aden. It is, however, suspected that false re- 
texts are assigned in order to cover the actual plans of Ibrahim; who has resolved 
to take advantage of a moment when nearly all the European Powers will be oc- 


cupied in the maintenance of order in their own states, for throwing off the sove- | 


reget of the Ottoman Porte, and making Egypt independent. 
he Morning Chronicle gives this instance of the depreciation of property and 
want of money in Belgium—* The sale of one of the largest weaving establish- 


ments at Ghent, which only six years ago let at a yearly rental of 80,000 francs, | 


(about 3,200/.,) realized only 21,000 francs, or about 840/. sterling. It is stated 
that the bolts to fix the walls, the machinery, and steam-engine, cost as much as 
this selling price.” 

The Philadelphia correspondent of the Morning Chronicle wrote on the 30th 


May—‘“ The unprecedentedly large number of 10,035 steerage passengers arrived | 


at the Quarantine Ground on Saturday and Sunday, mostly Germans, and in 
good health and circumstances. The vessels in which they came were in a very 
clean state. Some seventy cases of smallpox were the whole amount of sickness 
amongst this large number of passengers.” 


We emitted to state the numbers polled by the candidates for North Cheshire, 
last week: they were—3,065 for Mr. Legh; 2,428 for Mr. Astley; majority, 637. 
* The Archbishop of York was thrown violently from his horse on Thursday 
week, while riding along the Bird-cage Walk to the House of Lords. He was 
taken home in the carriage of some ladies passing at the time; his head so 
severely bruised, that Dr. Bright and Dr. Brodie thought it fit to bleed him in 
the evening. His Grace is now convalescent. 


Mademoiselle Jenny Lind contemplates an act of profuse liberality in aid of the | 
funds of the Hospital for Consumption at Brompton: she proposes to give a con- | 


cert in its behalf at Her Majesty's Theatre; engaging the theatre and performers 


at her own expense, contributing her own performance, and handing the full pro- | 


ceeds to the managers of the Hospital. 

Mr. Fortune, curator of the Botanic Gardens at Chelsea, has been engaged by 
the East India Company to proceed to China and procure for them live specimens 
and seeds of the tea-plant, for use in their tea-plantations in the Himalayah 
mountains. Mr. Hartweg has returned from a journey of two years and eight 
— mostly passed in California, with a collection of seeds for the Horticultural 

ety. 

The second exhibition of plants and flowers by the Royal Botanic Society," in 
the Regent's Park Gardens, took place on Wednesday. The company was im- 
mensely numerous, and very distinguished. The Conde de Montemolin, the 
Dutchess of Saxe Weimar, the Princess Metternich, and many of our high nobi- 
lity, were present. 

The times are so bad that a great number of pawnbrokers have notices that 
they will not take in pledges, it being next to impossible to get rid of unredeemed 
property. — Globe. 

It has been calculated that a poor-rate of sixpence in the pound, levied on every 
parish in England and Wales, would annually provide the passage-money and 
outfit for 200,000 emigrants to Australia, or 300,000 to the Canadas. 

At a late conversazione of the Institution of Civil Engineers was exhibited a 
model of the Great Britain steamer, full rigged, and containing fac-similes of the 
engines, with the screw propeller complete, and working by means of condensed 
air, which weighed but one ounce. 

The Vice-Chancellor of England decided a case last week—the Attorney-Ge- 
neral versus Wilson—involving the question whether the Scottish Presbyterians 
are entitled to participate in the Lady Hewley charities. The Vice-Chancellor 
held that English Dissenting congregations of Baptist, Congregational, or In- 
dependent doctrine and discipline, and English congregations united to or under 
the jurisdiction of the Kirk of Scotland and the Secession Church, are alone in- 
tended in the foundation-deeds of 1704 and 1707. He therefore decreed, that all 
Scottish Presbyterians must be removed from control over the funds of the Hewley 
charities ; and referred it to the Master to appoint new trustees out of the body of 
the English orthodox Dissenters. 

_ William Ridgwell, a boy of twelve, living at Springfield in Essex, killed his 
sister, nine years old, by kicking her in the stomach, during a scuffle. A Coro- 
ner’s Jury found him guilty of “ Manslaughter.” 

Mr. John Dell, of Sonning, near Reading, killed a man by mischance on Ascot 
race-course, last Thursday week. Mr. Dell went to persuade a friend who was 


he had joined. A stranger demanded Mr. Dell’s right to interfere, and as+ 
a fighting attitude before him. Some blows were struck by both: the 
stranger received one on the side of his neck, fell to the earth, and died in a few 
minutes. A Coroner's Jury returned a verdict of “ Justifiable homicide.” 
A railway train from Dorchester to London met serious misfortune on Satur- 
y, at St. Leonard’s Bridge, between Wimborne and Ringwood. 
Vented the action of a “self-acting” switch; this caused the train to run at a high 
— into a siding where stood several trucks loaded with fir poles; the trucks 
and poles were dashed to fragments, and scattered like light sticks; the front of 
the engine was crushed, the engineer and fireman were wounded, but the passen- 
Sets were all unhurt. 
A man at Netherton, Worcestershire, took three horses, riding the foremost, to 
: &t a large pond: the foremost horse walked out of his depth, and in 
struggles dragged the others after him: the man and all three horses were 


a 
sumed 


While workmen were engaged on a viaduct over the Dewsbury and Gomersal 
road, forming part of the Leeds, Dewsbury, and Manchester Railway, they let a 


ip against a coping; a large stone was forced from the coping, and falling | 


4nto the road beneath, struck dead two men who were passing. 

William Wombwell, a keeper in the employ of his uncle the owner of the ani- 
mal menagerie, last week, at Stafford, was attacked by a lioness, and nearly 
killed. Wombwell was in the den exhibiting to spectators, when the lioness seized 


him by the head and tore off his scalp; and the lion threw himself on the keeper, 


I do not want to ap- | 


and who had much money about him, to leave the company of a woman | 


Rust had pre- | 


| soas to assist the lioness. Another keeper attacked the two beasts with an iron 
bar, drove them from Wombwell, and dragged him away. Several of the spec- 
tators fainted. 

The Peninsular steam-ship Ariel, of 900 tons and 350 horse-power, on the 2d 
instant struck on the rocky shoals of Mal di Vetro, thirteen miles Southward of 
Leghorn lighthouse, and is given up for lost. Her crew and passengers were 
safely landed: the specie on board and most of the cargo have been saved. 


The Sydney papers of the 31st January, received by the last mail, relate that 
| the natives of St. Christoval in September last murdered three English mission- 
aries, and devoured their bodies. Some English attendants on the mission- 
| — escaped to New Grenada, in the ship Anonyme, which brought the news to 
Sydney. 

There is living at Moscow a lady who is 168 years of age. 
husbands, and married the last one in her 121st year. 


She has had five 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 





















| the shade; the mean temperature by day being colder than the mean average 


Number of Spring 
j deaths. average 
DpeaeNRe DieasGis nce cccccccesaccccccncccccesecensonesesnesncecce , eee 176 
Dropsy, Cancer, and othe seases of uncertain or variable seat .. 43 50 
| Duberowlar Wieenere. ..oscscccce coves 0 sscccccseccseces Tsu 202 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal row, Nerves, and Senses 105 122 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood vessels ........+..6..+ ese 21 33 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration... . 95 129 
lbiseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ... 50 62 
| IMiseases Of the Kidmeys, Bc. ....ccccccccsece coorcceses evseccece 13 10 
| Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, Re... 6.6.66. cece eee eneee ‘4 ei 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c.. .... 6.66.6. 66 cas 6 9% 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Lissuc, &C.......0.0.0.cecescccesees 1 1 
Malformations ....... aseaeussece ° 3 2 
Vremature Birth 22 20 
Atrophy ....-....00. 23 15 
| Age . sabisinascs shinies sedbach aap aiabnencinanaNE aes 37 55 
| Sudden ............ Coece-sens e00+scecceeeess ‘4 12 
| Vio'ence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance............0000e0008 aa 29 
Total including unspecified causes) .. ........++5+ oil 943 
The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 89.0° in the sun to 31.5° in 
| 
| 


temperature by 0.6°. ‘The mean direction of the wind for the week was South- 


south-west. 





BIRTHS. 

On the 7th June, at the Rectory, Tooting, the Wife of the Rey. R. W. Greaves, of a 
daughter. 

On the 10th, at Broughty House, Forfarshire, Mrs. Donald Douglas, of a daughter. 

On the Iith, at Pitsford Rectory, Northamptonshire, the Hon. Mrs. Charles F, 0. 
Spencer, of a son. 

On the 12th, at Muirtown House, Inverness-shire, the Lady of Huntly Duff, Esq., 
of Muirtown, of a daughter. 

On the 13th, in Charles Street, St. James's Square, at the residence of his Grace the 
Archbishop of Armagh, the Lady of George Dunbar, Esq., of a son and heir. 

On the l4th, at Lord Denman’s, in Portland Place, the Hon. Mrs. John Beresford, of 
a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 8th June, at Clifton, the Rev. William B. Hole, Rector of Woolfardisworthy, 
Devon, to Fanny, only daughter of the late Rev. Whitworth Russell. 

On the 9th, at Forgien House, Banffshire, W. Cosmo Gordon, Esq., of Fyvie Castle, 
| Aberdeenshire, to Mafy Grace, third daughter of Sir Robert Abercromby, Bart., of 
Birkenbog and Forglen. 

On the 10th, at St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Lionel Ames, Esq., of The Hyde, Bedfordshire, 
to Augusta Percy, eldest daughter of Sir John Moryllion Wilson, C.B. and K.IL, of the 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 

On the 10th, at Crosthwaite, James George, eldest son of James George Boucher, 
Esq., of Shidfield, Hants, to Charlotte, second daughter of the Rey. James Bush, of 
| Dalehead Hall, Cumberland. 

On the 13th, at Wotton, Surrey, the Rev. Lewis Francis Bagot, fourth son of the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, to Catherine, third daughter of the Hon. and Rev. John 
Evelyn Boscawen, Canon of Canterbury. 

On the 13th, at Burton, Westmoreland, the Rev. Edward Pigot, M.A., Vicar of St- 
Thomas’s, Ashton in Makerfield, to Fanny, eldest daughter of Edmund Lornby, Esq., 
of Dalton Hall, Lancashire. 


DEATHS. 

On the 7th June, at Came, Dorsetshire, Mrs. Ann Quickfall ; in her 90th year. 

On the 8th, at Edinburgh, Mrs. Eleanor M‘Nair, Relict of Lieut.-Col. James M‘Nair, 
K.H., of Greentield, near Glasgow, and daughter of the late Right Rev, Robert Stan- 
sen, D.D., Bishop of Nova Scotia ; in her 46th year. 
| On the 9th, at Antermony House, near Glasgow, George Macintosh, Esq., of Campsie 
and Dunchattan, eldest son of the late Charles Mackintosh, Esq., F.R.S. 

On the 9th, at Stourbridge, John M‘Bride; in his 10ist year. He had formerly 
travelled about the country with a pack; for the last two years he was an inmate of 
the union workhouse ; he died while taking a cup of tea, without a struggle. 

On the 10th, the Rev. Thomas Leigh, Rector of St. Magnus the Martyr, and of Wick- 
ham Bishops, Essex ; in his 77th year. 

On the 12th, in Clifford Street, the Right Hon. Mary Lady Montgomerie, daughter of 
Archibald, eleventh Earl of Eglintoun, and Wife of Sir Charles Lamb, Bart. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


| Lonp Joun Russew surprised the House of Commons, last night, by pro 

| mulgating more than his promised “statement of intentions” on West 
Indian affairs: he propounded measures which purport to be for the relief 
of the Sugar Colonies. He proposes a loan of 500,000/. for the encourage- 
ment of free immigration to the West Indies; and, instead of renewing 
protective duties on Foreign sugar, he proposes to attain a similar end by 
lowering the duties on Colonial sugar. The measure is too late, and too 
small: even Mr. Bright,an eminent professor in that Manchester school under 
which the Government acts, avowed that the plan was only one to throw 
dust in the eyes of the colonists; and the advocates of the West Indian in- 
terest declared that it would be totally ineflicient to save the West Indies 
from ruin. So Lord John Russell would have done better if he had stuck 
to pure “ free trade,” as laid down in the act of 1846: by this deviation, he 
earns the sneers of his Manchester friends, only to do the Colonies the dis- 
service of putting them off with a pretence of help—suflicient to block out 
real help, but not to do good. He wanted Members to reserve their com- 
ments till Monday: the packet had been detained one day, and he wished 
it to carry out his speech—without comments. He was disappointed: the 
packet carries out, with Lord John's proposition, an unanimous declara- 
tion of its worthlessness, from all parties. 

The Act 9th and 10th Victoria, c. 63, having been read, Lord Jonw Res- 
SELL rose to move that, on Monday next, the House should resolve itself 
into a Committee to consider the said act. ; 

Lord John reviewed the past legislation concerning the West Iadies; especially 
referring to the Negro Emancipation Act of 1834, and the alteration of the Sugar- 
duties, admitting foreign free-labour sugar in 1845, and all foreign sugar in 1846. 
The Emancipation Act was a great act of humanity and justice; and he verily be- 
| lieved that if it had not been passed we should have had a series of disturbances 
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and insurrections which must have been fatal to the prosperity of the West Indies. 


eer 
Finally, it was ordered that on Monday next the House should resolyg 


The gift of 20,000,0007. to the West Indian proprietors showed that the Parlia- | itself into a Committee to consider the Act 9th and 10th Victoria, ¢, 63, 


ment and people of England were disposed to make important sacrifices to prevent 


distress and ruin from falling on them. Both that act and the acts of 1846, he | 


maintained, had been completely successful. The main object of the act of 1834 


was to give freedom to 800,000 slaves, and to place them in a condition of | 


independence and prosperity. That object was admitted on all hands to have 
been attained. The main object of the act of 1846 was to obtain a cheaper and 
larger supply of sugar with a diminution of burdens to the people of England; 
an object which he showed by financial returns had been completely accomplished. 
The consumption of sugar increased from 244,000 tons in 1845 to 290,700 tons 
in 1847, and is still increasing. The revenue derived from the duties on sugar in- 
creased from 3,745,0002. in 1845, to 4,596,0002. in 1847. 

Lord Jolin reviewed the measures which had been taken for introducing la- 
bourers from the East Indies into the Mauritius, from the East Indies and Africa 


| factious and unnecessary. 


into the West Indian Colonies; which he admitted had not been very successful. 
The present state of the ease is, that labourers may be introduced from any Bri- | 


tish possession in Afiica, with only this provision, that there should be an officer 
on board the vessel who shall take care that there are no transactions resembling 
the purchase of slaves or the slave-trade, and that the person who emigrates to 
the West Indies should go there with his own consent. Also, “ liberated Afri- 
cans,” from captured slave-ships, are conveyed direct to the West Indies, instead 
of being sent first to Sierra Leone. But the suspicion entertained in this country, 


that the slave-trade might be revived under the pretence of immigration—the fear | 


that slaves should be compelled to work in the West Indies—retarded for a 
longer period than was quite fair or just to the West India proprietors 
the immigration into the West Indies. He proposed, therefore, to do more 
now than he should have done had that question been settled some years ago, and 
had there been a fair import of labour since the year 1834. He proposed to make 
an advance to the Colonies, on the security of the colonial revenues torthe purpose 


of meeting the expense of immigration; or rather, he should say, that he pro- | 


posed to guarantee a colonial loan not exceeding 500,000/., in addition to 160,000/. 
which the House had already guaranteed this session. 

Complaints had been made of the too rapid operation of the act of 1846; and 
that under it one class of sugar had advantage over every other class in the clas- 
sification of duties, which it ought not fairly to have. In considering that sub- 
ject, he frankly avowed that he did not think it fair to the British consumer to 
impose a differential duty of 10s. on sugar to last for ten years or more, for the 

urpose of reviving the industry and prosperity of the West Indies. He there- 
ore looked in another direction: he looked to the experience of late years, in 
which he saw that, with regard to many articles on which the duty had been di- 
minished and the price had been lowered, the revenue had been no loser whilst the 
consumer had been a great gainer. He quoted a table showing that from 1825 
to 1841 every fall in the duty on sugar had been accompanied by a rise in the 
consumption, and every rise of duty by a fall in the consumption; a fact also 
shown by the returns for 1845-7. He therefore looked to a large consumption of 
sugar for the means of modifying the act of 1846. What he proposed was, 
that the duty on colonial sugar should be reduced after the 5th of July in the 
present year to 13s., and should be reduced subsequently a shilling every suc- 
ceeding year until it reached 10s. He likewise proposed that the duty on ordi- 
nary foreign Muscovado sugar should remain as fixed by the act of 1846; 
but he proposed a new distinctive duty for foreign brown clayed sugar. In this 
species of sugar, the foreign producer had an undue advantage, from the wide 
variation of quality which might be made to come under that head; and thus the 
foreigner is able to introduce a very high quality of that sugar under the low 
range of duty. Lord John proposed a distinctive scale for brown clayed, or quali- 
ties equal to brown clayed, foreign sugars: from the 5th of July 1848 to the 
5th of July 1849, the duty would remain at 20s.; and it would then be reduced 
by 1s. 6d. a year, until it reached a 10s. duty in July 1854. The proposed duties, 

en, would stand thus— 











Year ending Foreign. Colonial 
July 5. Brown Clayed. Muse. Muscovado. 

« a & a «& 

BB49  cccccccccccess BD DO coerce. 18 GE cocces . a © 

BUBO  ccccccvccccece 1B GB scccces 37 DO cevesee 12 0 

ROBE ccccccccese.ce IT © cocvece 15 G cececes ll 0 

BOSS co ccccccvccces 15 G6 cccccce 14 DO ccccvee 10 0 

ISB cece. gece coos B84 6 ccecese 3B © cccever 10 0 

BOGE cc ccccccccece 13 O cece 12 0 « . 10 0 

Equal ...+..-. 10 0 10 0 10 0 


Of course such a change in these Sugar-duties would require a corresponding 
change to be made in the duties on refined and double refined white clayed sugars, 
and on molasses. 

Complaints had been made by the West India proprietors of the differential du- 
ty onrum. Last year, the Chancellor of the Exchequer had proposed that the 
differential duty on rum should be 6d. Some difficulty arose on that proposition, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer raised it to 9d., although he maintained that 
6d. was quite sufficient. The Chairman of the Board of Excise thought that 4d. 
was sufficient as a differential duty; and Lord John therefore could not agree to 
impose a higher differential duty on rum than that sum. There was one question 
connected with this reduction of duty, which would make it necessary to withdraw 
the permission given last year to use sugar in breweries. With regard to the use of 
Sugar in distilleries no change in the present law would be made. 

e had now stated to the House the proposition of the Government. He 
thought that it would be convenient, if the House would allow him, to print his 


Mr. Lanovucuere then moved that the House resolve itself into Com. 
mittee on the Navigation and Regulation of Ships and Seamen. My. 
Herries objected to the discussion of such an important measure at g9 
late an hour; and, after some very useless talking, the House divided; the 
motion was carried by 119 to 32; and the House went into Committee, 
The resolution being put by the Chairman, Mr. Stuart regretted that 
the Government was determined to force on the discussion of the Navigg. 
tion-laws; and he moved that the Chairman report progress. Mr. La. 
BOUCHERE regretted the course taken by the Opposition, which appeared 
A parenthetical scene of an amusing character 
then occurred. 

Mr. Hupson fell into a tone too personal, and received a lecture. Mr. Home 
wished to enter his protest against a practice which was indulged in by certain 
honourable gentlemen of making constant personal allusions to other Members of 
the House. After thirty years’ experience, he must say that he had never known 
any honourable Member come down after dinner, night after night, flushed—be 
would not say with champagne—( Great laughter, and cries of “ Order!”) The 
honourable Member opposite (Mr. Hudson) would excuse him for saying that the 
personal allusions he was accustomed to make were very unfair. He hoped the 
debate might go on without renewed personality. 

Mr. Hupson returned Mr. Hume's fire. (Loud cries of “ Spoke!” and “ Ques. 
tion!””) He supposed Mr. Hume was speaking to the question when he told 
the House about the champagne Members had drunk. Mr. Hudson supposed 
that the dress he appeared in had caused an inference to be drawn—[smiling 
goodhumouredly, and pointing to his own white waistcoat—whereat the House 
laughed excessively |—but the truth was, he had gone home to accompany 
his family to a party, and then returned to the House after only forty minutés’ 
absence. (Roars of laughter.) He never attacked Mr. Hume for wearing a 
white waistcoat and trying to look a little gay: he confined himself to public and 


| to legitimate subjects; never referred to such things as Greek loans. (“ Order!) 


At all events, he would never charge Mr. Hume with dining out or giving a 
dinner to a friend. 

The House presently cleared for a division. In the absence of reporters, Mr. 
ConpeN appears to have been very severe on Mr. Hudson; for subsequently Mr, 
DiskaAELi retorted with an allusion to “ graver imputations on former occasions 
vented in the House—accusations of stimulating to assassination and echoes of 
frenzied applause thereupon.” He thought that Mr. Cobden should add his apolo- 
gies to the honourable Member for Sunderland. 

The division negatived the motion to report progress, by 144 to 48. 

Lord GEORGE Bentinck moved that the Chairman quit the chair. Mr. 


| LaBoucuERE complimented him on his success in obstructing public busi- 


resolutions now, and he would then propose to submit them toa Committee of 


the whole House on Monday next. 

The proposition was received with strong disapprobation from every 
quarter of the House. 

Sir Roperr INGuis and Sir Joun Pakineton condemned it, on the ground 
of encouraging the siave-trade. 

Mr. Bernat, Mr. Barkty, Mr. Henry Barwure, Mr. Hume, Mr. Henry 


Drummonp, Mr. Puri Mites, Mr. Hentey, Mr. Hupson, and Mr. Evevyn | 


Denison, all condemned the plan as totally insufficient to avert the ruin of the 
West Indies. Mr. Barkcy declared that the loan of 500,000/. would be useless 
for purposes of immigration—it might as well be thrown into the sea. Mr. Ber- 
NAL claimed on behalf of the West India proprietors the right to import their 
produce into this country free from all duties whatever. 

Mr. Herries, Lord GrorGe Bentinck, and Mr. DisrAgwt, vigorously urged 
both objections—the encouragement of the slave-trade, and the insufficient aid to 
the West Indies. Mr. Disraeli called it a paltry and perilous measure; and 
sharply accused the Government of breaking faith with the West Indies. Lord 
George fastened a serious imputation upon Mr. Hawes, of having withheld from 
the Committee on the West Indies, for fifty-six days, a despatch of Sir Charles 
Grey, Governor of Jamaica, suggesting a plan of relief for the West Indies. Mr. 
Hawes attempted to “fence ” with Lord George (as the latter phrased it); pro- 
— his honour; there must be some mistake; he would “ inquire ” 
about it. 

The measure was attacked on Free-trade grounds by Mr. Bricut, Mr. Cor- 
DEN, and Mr. Cuarves Vicirers; Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright calling upon the 
House not to overlook the sufferings of their own fellow countrymen in Yorkshire 
and Lancashire. 

In his reply, Lord Jons Russevt complained that Members had not taken his 
advice to reserve their objections till Monday. 





ness, and gave in. 

Earlier in the evening, Mr. Starrorp moved the issue of the writ for 
Derby borough. Opposed by Mr. Hume; and negatived, by 89 to 36. 

In the other House, Lord Sranvey called attention to the present state 
of the laws regulating the importation of foreign corn. He did not mean 
to renew the discussion as to the policy of giving protection to the agricul- 
tural interest; but it must be recollected that we had at the present time 
a duty on corn which had neither increased the price of food nor aggra- 
vated discontent; and he put it to the Government whether it would not 
be in accordance with sound policy to continue the existing duties as they 
now stood for a period of five or six months, so as to enable Parliament to 
determine next year, after experience, whether the inconvenience of a tri- 
fling duty would not be outbalanced by the financial gain of three-quarters 
of a million of money. The Duke of Ricumonp supported the motion, 
with some retrospective complaints of the manner in which repeal had 
Earl Grey deprecated any disturbance of the settlement 


been carried. 
The topic was then abandoned. 


made after such great agitation in 1846. 

Advices from Paris to Friday evening describe a scene of extraordinary 
excitement in the Assembly, caused by the receipt of the subjoined letter 
from Louis Napoléon. 
“ London, June 14. 

“Monsieur le President—I was about to set off in order to appear at my post, 
when I learnt that my election had been made the pretext for disorders and dis- 
astrous errors. I repudiate all the suspicions of which I have been the object; 
for I seek not for power. J/ the people impose duties on me, I shall know how 
to fulfil them; but I disavow all those who have made use of my name to excite 
disturbance. The name which I bear is above all a symbol of order, of nation- 
ality, of glory; and, rather than be the subject of disorder and of anarchy, I should 
prefer remaining in exile. I send you enclosed a copy of the letter of thanks 
which I have addressed to all the electors who have given me their votes. Have 
the goodness, M. le President, to communicate this letter to my colleagues; and 
receive, &c. Louis NaroLeon Bonaparte.” 

The passage which we mark by Italic excited quite a furor throughout 
the Assembly. General Cavaignac said that his indignation was inde- 
scribable. M. Thouret saw a direct appeal to revolt. M. Jules Favre 
exclaimed, that the Minister of Justice should deal with its author. 
Numbers of Deputies contended for place in the tribune to vent their 
anger. The President at last suggested, that perhaps too much had been 
made of the letter, and advised adjournment till next day; but General 
Thomas said, if his information were true, next day would bring a battle 
to be fought. At last the advice of the President had its effeet, and the 
discussion was adjourned. 

Meanwhile, the troops were ordered to be ready in barracks for instant 
action. 

In a fourth edition, the Morning Chronicle publishes a letter from Louis 
Napoléon, dated London the 15th, and placed in the hands of the President 
of the French Assembly by a friend and special messenger from the Prince, 
at one o'clock yesterday. The letter contains this passage— 

“I desire order and the maintenance of a Republic, wise, grand, and intelligent; 
and, since involuntarily I favour disorder, I beg leave, though not without deep 
regret, to place my resignation in your hands.” 

This letter was received with general approbation. 
tranquil in the afternoon. 


Paris was perfectly 


We have much pleasure in announcing that M. Olozaga, the distin- 
guished Progresista Deputy, has succeeded in effecting his escape from 
Spain. He arrived in London yesterday, having taken refuge on board the 
Trafalgar when that ship touched at Lisbon.—T7imes. 


Letters from Altona, to the 13th instant, state that the King of Denmark 
has been to Malmoe, and, with the Swedish King, reviewed 16,000 troops 
there; that 4,000 Swedes have landed in Fiinen, from Gottenburg; 
that a great Russian fleet was anchored between Moen and Lidsee. 
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Last night’s Gazette announces the promotion, by Royal letters patent, of 
Ss sl ue rs 7 ’ rs . 
Esq., Norroy King of Arms,to be Clarenceux King of Arms; and 


s Pulman, I ; 
James Esq., York Herald, to be Clarenceux King 


of Edward Howard Howard Gibbon, 
of Arms. i : ; : ; 

We are glad to give any benefit derivable from our recommendation to the 
Governesses Benevolent : Institution—a charitable foundation to procure for 
governesses temporary assistance, annuihes, a home in the intervals of engagem« nts, 
a system of gratuitious registration, a college for education and certification of 
capacity, and an asylum in old age. A fancy fair in aid of the funds opens on 
Tuesday, in the grounds of the Royal Hospital at Chelsea. 

The obituary announces the death of Mr. Thomas Steele, after a lingering 
illness, at Peele’s Coffeehouse. Mr. Steele was an accomplished gentleman and a 
faithful friend : he was always esteemed for his personal qualities, while his politi- 
cal extravagances were regarded as symptoms of a morbid condition. 

Father Kenyon has been reinstated in the administration of Templederry, on 
writing to Dr. Kennedy his ac know ledgment that his public speaking, as reported 
in the papers, Was at variance with sound morality, and with his real sentiments. 

MONEY MARKET. 
Stock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

The English Stock Market has been considerably firmer than for some time. 
The books of the Three per Cent Consols closed on Tuesday. The price which 
had risen to 84 fell again about 4 per cent when it became known that the 
Spanish Ambassador had received his passports: afterwards the market reco- 
yered its tone, and the general tendency has been upwards. The last quo- 
tation of this afternnoon is 83% 7 ex dividend, equivalent to 854 4 with divi- 
dend. Consois have consequently advanced 1 per cent since our last re- 
port, when the price was 844 4. Business has been upon a_ limited 
scale, as is always the case when the Consols are shut; the transac- 
tions in that stock generally being to about half the extent of the whole 
business of the Stock Market. Exchequer Bills are rather higher, and money still 
continues abundant; the current rate of commercial discount being from 2} to 3 per 
cent. Under these circumstances, the reduction of the Bank rate to 34 per cent, 
yesterday, was only what was expected; and the alteration itself cannot produce 
apy material effect upon the value of money. 

The fluctuations in the Foreign Market have been less than usual. Though 
the last West Indian mail arrived without intelligence of the ratification of 
the treaty of peace between Mexico and the United States, the Stock of the former 
Government has improved about } per cent: the purchase to which we alluded in 
part of our last impression, (and which was followed by others of a similar character 
on Monday,) having imparted firmness to the market. The advertisement of the 
payment in due course of the dividends upon the Spanish Three per Cents which be- 
come due on the 30th instant has counteracted the depressing effect produced upon 
this stock by the departure of M. Isturitz; and the range of Spanish Bonds today 
is as high as it has been within these six weeks. Russian Bonds have advanced, 
and are today quoted at 904. The Dutch Stock of both kinds is without any 
change of importance. Nothing new has transpired upon the subject of New 
Grenada Dividends, or the conversion of the Peruvian Bonds; the latter, which 
have been at 304, are today at 31 and 32; and the former is unchanged. 

Some slight indications of improvernent were observable in some of the larger 
Railway Shares; but they have not continued, and the prices of today are gene- 
rally nearly the same as last week. Great Western Shares are again at a dis- 
count; having been done today at 89 and 894 per share upon which 902 is paid. 
The Preference Six per Cent Shares, now in course of issue by the various com- 

anies, are al] at a sinall premium, and are consequently taken by the shareholders, 
be transactions in French and Foreign Shares have been so insignificant as not 
to afford scope for remark. 

The accounts of the Bank of England, for the week ending the 10th June, 
exhibit when compared with those of the preceding week the following results— 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. Jncrease. 
eccccccsccse £6,081 
436,350 





Decrease. 
Rest 
Public Deposits 
Other Deposits ee 
Seven-day and other Bills......-. ° 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight.. 
Other Securities. ... 
Notes unissued.... 
Actual Circulation... 2... sce ceecceeecenencees 
[ssvE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued. . 
Bullion....... ° 











Mitatnititethehansse:t) “alt “bates 89,945 








152,445 


Last week. 
13,597,206 
17,779,405 
SATURDAY, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 

The proposed loan of 500,000/. to the West Indian interest has caused a flat- 
ness in the English Stock Market, which is 4 per cent lower than at the close of 
business yesterday. The business is on a limited scale, and no transactions of 
importance have as yet occurred. The Foreign Funds are all nominally at yes- 
terday’s prices. There is no material change, or any business worthy of record, 
in the Railway Shares. 


Total Bullion in both Departments 
Actua! Circulation 





















3 per Cent Consols ..... tees shut Danish 3 per Cents «..++++++ 
Ditto for Account...-..+++- 832 4 Dutch 2) per Cents 

3 per Cent Reduced ......+- 832 4 | Ditto 4 per Cents...+.eeeees 
By per Cents.......--++ 84g 4 Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 
Long Annuities ....+.+-++- 83 9-16 | New Grenada «.-++++e+e00+ 
Bank Stock .......++0++++ 191 3 Portuguese N. 4 per Cents 1842 
Exchequer Bills ... - 28 42 prem-| Portuguese Old 1824.....--- 
India Stock shut Russian 5 per Cents .......- 
Brazilian 5 per Cents...---- 669 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 
Belgian 4} per Cents ..---.- 5S 62 | Ditto 3 per Cents 1442 .«.--- 
Buenos AYTES «-ccccescesce 20 3 VemeZzuela .ccccecccvcccces 
Chilian 6 per Cents ....--- - 78! 


ARRgivep—At Gravesend, llth June, Boyne, Vincent, from Bombay; and Harrison 
Chilton, Kay, from Ceylon; 12th, Minerva, Clinch, from China, and Mary Ann, Guy, 
from the ¢ ape; 14th, Lady M‘Naughton, Hibbert, from South Australia ; Hereford, Rac 
burn, from C« ylon ; and Eden, Adams, from Mauritius ; and 15th, Orissa, Smith, from Cal- 
catta. Off Portsmouth, 14th, Prince of Wales, Hk pkins, from Calcutta. Off Plymouth, 
léth, St. George, Jones, from New South Wales. At Liverpool, 10th, Emma, Bibby, 
from China. 

SaiLep—From Gravesend, Sth. Sea Gull, Langley, 
Arrow, for Caleutta; 12th, Agincourt, Neatby, for Sydney ; 13th, Surge, Maurice, ! 
China; and Hebrides, Melville, for Bombay; 14th, John Bartlett, Woodward, 
Australia ; and Tartar, Harvey, for China; 15th, Eliza Moore, Ashbridge; and Com- 
petitor, Hague, for Australia; and China, Fergusson, tor Bombay. 


or Singapore; 10th, Wellesley, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
402 Strand, 14th June 1548. 

Sin—Amidst the virtuous indignation against Chartists and mobs with which 
the English press teems, there is not a line to be found deprecatory of the unne- 
cessary violence used by the Police. As | have been witness to acts on their part 
which have made my blood rise, I take the liberty of calling your attention to 
that the unpopular side of the question. That the authorities have suffered Char- 
tist meetings to take place, and then on their peaceably breaking up have sent 

rth the Police to disperse the lingering crowd, is, I believe, quite true: it is at | 
this stage I wish to speak. The meeting having been suffered, the crowd which | 
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always hangs about afterwards is a certain sequence to it; therefore the meeting, 
really a guilty party, gets off scot-free, while the crowd or mob who perhaps 
never heard a word spoken, or who is attracted to the spot solely by curiosity, 
gets driven from pillar to post like wild beasts, and brutally ill-used: this is 
surely not fair; and | always thought the law was used against causes, not effects. 
But then we are told this crowd of curious wretches had no business there; that 
they are thieves, roughs, the scum of the locality, on the look-out for anything 
that may turn up—plunder, or mere mischief; and that in justice to the quiet in- 
habitants no mercy ought to be shown them. This is the old exasperating ar- 
guinent, that any kind of treatment, however brutal or bad, is good enough for 
the lower class; and in the instances I have seen, proves somewhat too much; 
for | observed what I could scarcely believe, —namely, that what is called a mob 
is in many degrees superior in endurance and forbearance to an armed police. Re- 
taliation there was scarcely any, excepting on one occasion when there were a 
lew now a few groans for a score of broken heads can’t be called an ex- 
travagant set-off; but it was opportunity; and the Police availed themselves of it 
too, fur they rushed up the street at the corner of which the groaning took place 
clearing it of passengers, lookers-on, inhabitants, and all; using their 
staves about the heads and shoulders of everybody but the real criminals; who, of 
course, decamped 

All this violence was proved, I think, to be only exciting 


groaus: 


like furies, 


: g, not discouraging, 
from the fact that from Monday 29th May watil the Friday following, the same 
meetings took place on Clerkenwell Green, and the same skirmishes took place 
after the meetings were over; and when the meeting intended for Saturday was 
interdicted and prevented, the neighbourhood was comparatively quiet, and the 
Police not called upon to use their staves at al 
Phe Police are undoubtedly a most efficient and useful body of men; but what 
I complain of is, that they do not discriminate enough, and that they use an un- 
necessary deal of violence. I don’t apologize for mobs, or ridiculous displays of 
the weakness of Chartism. I simply ask, by what right men, women, and chil- 
dren, are assailed by policemen, when their only offence consists in their being on 
the spot where a mob has been? and I say further, that if these poor creatures, so 
assailed, pocket the outrage, and go quietly home, people of the middle and upper 
classes would not. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, H. SPARKEs. 
That the Police sometimes act in excess of their duty, as well as fall short of it, 
can well believe: when they do so, the instances, properly authenticated, should 
be reported to the authorities. But we subscribe to the doctrine that peaceably- 
disposed persons have no business to mingle with a riotous crowd. “ Mere 
” is a motive that deserves no respect in such cases; and on the other 
se who are on the side of peace are bound to keep away, precisely to 
the free and vigorous action of the instrument for restoring order. The 
ice have a right to presume that mobs such as those assembled in Clerkenwell 
Green are unmixed with the loyal adherents of order. Our correspondent over- 
looks another reason—that in a physical contest with numbers nice discri- 
is not practicable. Instead of blaming the Police for too much 
should be inclined to blame them for the opposite fault, 
decided enough, but that we remember under what vacil- 
councils they have acted. Every instrument ought to be made 
effi for its purpose: when used it should be used effectually; and all 
who do not absolutely dispute its use should abstain from impeding its free use. 
‘The liberty of the subject” implies that each shall enjoy the utmost amount of 
personal freedom for his own actions, until they affect the actions of others; which 
must be protected by the guardians of liberty from his encroachment. This prin- 
ciple ought to be enforced by the Police, under guidance of the law, absolutely, 
without reserve, whether the usurped coercion of the orderly subject be attempted 
sin Clerkenwell Green or by rioters in Drury Lane Theatre. If rough ac- 
tion be necessary to the effective performance of the duty, it is not the Police, but 
the infringers of order, that are responsible for it; and “ their blood be upon their 
own heads.”"—Ep. ] 
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THEATRES AND MUSIC. 

We cannot comprehend the policy which governs the management of the 
Royal Italian Opera, especially in regard to the engagement and employ- 
ment of Madame Viardot-Garcia. The advent of this distinguished lady 
held forth to the public as one of the features of the season—as the 
means of performing some of those great classical works, out of the com- 
mon routine of an Italian operahouse, the production of which, in the 
most perfect manner, had been represented as the principal object for which 
the new undertaking was set on foot. Madame Viardot-Garcia has been 
here for considerably more than a month, and how has she been employed? 
Her first appearance was in La Sonnambula, in a character in which she 
had to coutend not only with Persiani but with Jenny Lind; and her dé- 
bat, in consequence of Mario's sudden inability to sing and the substitu- 
tion of a most incompetent Elvino, was made under very unfavourable and 
disheartening circumstances. After a long interval, during which she was 
made use of to eke out the entertainments of the “ long Thursdays,” she was 
brought forward in Donna Anna, apart in which Grisi had firmly established 
herself in public favour, and in which consequently the production of any body 
else was quite uncalled-for. She performed the part admirably, but made no 
impression after Grisi. For her third and last change of character, choice 
was made of the most paltry opera belonging to the modern Italian stage, 
the Capuleti e Montecchi of Bellini; a juvenile work, without even a glim- 
mering of the talent Bellini afterwards displayed, and so destitute of merit 
that it has never been performed without being bolstered up by pieces 
from other operas. On this occasion the weak was supported by the 
| things by Vaceai being interpolated. What was Bellini’s, 
iceai’s, few ople either knew or cared, the whole being 
equally vapid. Yor ellective vocal display there was thus no room what- 
ever, and for dramatic power very little. It was confined to the last scene, 
in which Romeo, having taken poison beside the tomb, discovers too late 
that Juliet yet lives. In this scene Madame Viardot made a strong iin- 
wession by the truth and force of her acting; but that was quite insuili- 
cient for the success of an opera without a note of tolerable music. It was, 
moreover, poorly got up and performed. Madame Castellan, not having 
the power, possessed by very few, of creating something out of nothing, could 
not make anything of Juliet. The tenor part of Tebaldo, in place of being 
sustained by Mario or Salvi, was given to a third-rate performer, Signor 
Luigi Mei. The orchestral accompaniments were mere noise, and the 
finest band in the world could not make them anything else. 

Such has been the use made of one of the greatest ornaments of the pre- 

sent musical stage. Of Fidelio, of the Huguenots, of Guglielmo Tell, of 
Iphigenia in Tauride, we hear not a word. 
" The theatre seems to be supported at present by the exertions of Grisi. 
Her Anna Bolena drew a great house on Thursday; and her performance 
was magnificent, as usual; but she was indiflerently supported. Mario 
was hoarse, and omitted his principal air; Tamburini, too, was out of voice; 
and the part of Smeton is not one in which Alboni appears to much ad- 
vantage. 
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At Her Majesty's Theatre, Jenny Lind has been performing every even- 
ing; and has repeated her parts in the Elisir d’Amore, the Sunnambula, and 
Lucia, to enormous houses. 

The principle of combining a number of first-rate artists in one “ pas” 
was first adopted by Mr. Lumley in the case of the celebrated “ Pas 
de Quatre,” when the Taglioni, Cerito, Carlotta Grisi, and Lucile Grahn, 
were brought into unaccustomed union. Never was a greater excitement 
than that produced by this famous “pas”: the danseuses were cheered 
as if they were rival competitors for a grand prize. Aud not the least 
subject of admiration was the tact the manager must have employed 
to bring together so many heterogeneous elements without an explosion. 
This principle has now been too often applied to produce the excitement of 
former days; but still it is pleasing to witness such a brilliant combination 
as that of Cerito, Carlotta Grisi, Rosati, and Marie Taglioni; and hence the 
new divertissement at Her Majesty’s Theatre, Les Quatre Saisons, in which 
each of the artists represents a distinct season of the year, is an attractive 
spectacle. 

Lucile Grahn, one of the “glories” of the old “ Pas de Quatre,” has 
appeared at Covent Garden, in the ballet of Manon L’Escaut, brought out 
last year for Fanny Elss!er. 


Drury Lane Theatre has been the scene of a disgraceful riot, got up by | 


certain members of the theatrical profession, who are indignant at the 


occupation of (save the mark!) the “national” establishment, by the | 
The policy of these very silly | 


French company of the Théatre Historique. 


persons consists in occupying the pit of the theatre, making a continuous | 


howling, so that not a word uttered by the actors is audible, and pointing 
out with marks of execration any person whom they may happen to detect 
in the act of applauding the foreign “invaders.” Many of them provide 
themselves with huge tin whistles—on purpose, it would seem, to avoid the 
chance of pleading the right to a spontaneous utterance of opinion when 
brought before a Magistrate. They have determined that their attack 
shall look premeditated, and therefore illegal; and they have succeeded in 
disgusting every impartial person except—the pickpockets. The insults 
offered to foreigners and ladies, not only in the theatre but on their way to 
its door, gave a sad stamp of blackguardism to the proceeding. This indi- 
cates a want of education, which perhaps is one secret of the non-success 
of so many English actors. 

The uproar of Monday having been renewed on Wednesday with in- 
creased acrimony and system, bills were issued by the management on 
Friday morning, stating that the house would be closed for that evening, 
and two farewell performances would take place next week, at much higher 
preies. 





The revival of Money at the Haymarket has proved a fortunate experi- 


ment, chiefly on account of the very great delicacy and discrimination with | 


which Clara Douglas is acted by Mrs. Kean, and the passion and earnest- 
ness displayed by Mr. Kean in the part of Evelyn. But the comedy is 
generally well filled; and the performance of Caplain Smooth, the fashion- 
able gentleman of indubitable importance and doubtful character, by Mr. 
A. Wigan, may be especially mentioned as an artistic creation. The house 
was completely filled on the night of the revival; and “ the profession” 
generally may rest assured that the legitimate way of attacking foreigners 


is by the production of good English pieces well acted. The English actors | 
have one natural protection on their side in speaking the language of the | 


country; for they may depend upon it, that although many fashionable 
people affect a predilection for everything foreign, the number of persons 
who can really follow out a long French play with pleasure is utterly in- 
suflicient to fill a large theatre. 


PRINCIPAL CONCERTS. 

The Philharmonic concert of Monday—the last but one—was pro- 
nounced, by the unanimous voice of the audience, the best of the season, 
and probably of many seasons; for it did not contain a single piece with 
which the most fastidious criticism could find fault. The Symphonies 
were the G minor of Mozart and the Pastorale of Beethoven. There were 
three Overtures of the highest class: Weber's Oberon, Beethoven's Fidelio, 
and Mendelssohn’s Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage—a piece which, what- 
ever may be thought of its success as musical painting, is very character- 
istic of its illustrious author. Mr. Cooper performed on the violin a Con- 
certo by Maurer; and delighted as much as surprised the audience by his 
highly finished and beautiful performance. Everybody wondered where 
so much talent had lain so long concealed. Mr. Cooper, we understand, 
was a pupil of the late Spagnoletti, and has since followed his profession 
chiefly at Bristol. Now that he is deterré, we hope the Landon public 
will not lose sight of him again. The singers were Madame Viardot-Gar- 
cia and Mademoiselle Corbari. The former sang the fine scena from Zin- 
garelli's Romeo e Giulietta containing the famous air “ Ombra adorata ”; 
which we would gladly have heard from her on the Covent Garden stage 
on Tuesday evening, in place of the rubbish of Bellini or Vaccai. Corbari 
sang Elvira’s great aria in Don Giovanni; and both ladies sang a pretty 
duet from Mozart's Cosi fan Tutte. 


Mr. Sterndale Bennett gave an excellent morning concert on Thursday; 
affording quite a feast of good music. His orchestra comprised the best 
members of the Philharmonic band, and consequently did the greatest 
justice to the instrumental pieces which they played, and to the vocal 
music which they accompanied. Mr. Bennett himself played a new 
manuscript concerto; an original and masterly composition, beautifully 


executed. Mendelssohn's music in the Midsummer Night's Dream, Beet- | 


hoven’s instrumental Septet in E flat, solos on the violin and violoncello 
by Molique and Piatti, and some choice vocal pieces by Madame Dorus- 


Gras, Mr. Lockey, Miss Dolby, and others, were the chief materials of | 


this interesting concert. 


Madame Dulcken’s concert, in Covent Garden Theatre, yesterday morn- 
ing, was on a scale corresponding to the magnitude of the place. She had 
the chief stars of the Koyal Italian Opera, with the orchestra and chorus of 
that establishment; besides a number of other vocal and instrumental per- 
formers. With such means her ample selection of music was performed in 
a most complete and satisfactory manner. 
pianoforte pieces, particularly Weber's celebrated Concert-Stiick in the 
finished style and with the brilliant execution for which she is distin- 
guished. 





She herself played several | 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MEN FOR THE TIMES. 
| Ir is not a constitution,so much as a man, that is wanted jp 
| France. The National Assembly takes its time about a constity. 
tion; but the slightest glimpse of a man equal to the times jg 
| hailed with exuberant delight. M. de Lamartine, who could 
fold his arms before an enraged multitude and improvise finished 
| little orations to any sort of deputation, from the patriots of Ital 
to the pork-butchers of Paris, was seized upon as national pro. 
| perty, and hastily counted among the great. M. Clement Tho. 
| mas draws his sword with promptitude and vigour, and he js 
hurried to the command of the National Guard. Stili there 
| wants a man—the man who can be a “master of the 
| situation.” All sorts of persons offer themselves—royalties legi. 
| timate and illegitimate, old officers, statesmen out of place, and 
“gents” of every description; every man of the Bonaparte 
| family has hopes, and Prince Louis Napoléon goes back to 
| France as the moth goes back to the candle. All these persons 
“ want situations”; but not one of them is master of the situa- 
tion. The most that the Brummagem Napoléon can do is to 
raise a little passing trouble,—unless, indeed, among his great 
| works be counted his having evoked a new man. The comin 
of the Napoléon created some undue alarm for the Republic, unti 
the terse and energetic words of General Cavaignac restored 
confidence to the Assembly. They did more: the Assembly not 
only felt assured against being swallowed up by the Napoléon, 
but also hastened to the delightful conclusion that at last it had 
found a man. 

Perhaps it may be so. General Cavaignac has not the worse 
chance as a statesman for having been familiar with the sword. 
France has had enough of literary statesmen. M. Guizot’s de 
parture is not regretted; M. Thiers’s return is not welcomed. It 
is not critics that France wants, or commentators. 

There is scarcely a land in Europe where the same urgent want 
is not felt—the want of a man. Prussia, hesitating between King 
Frederick William and King Maximilian, is scarcely a more hum- 
bling spectacle for the nations, than England hesitating between 
Lord John Russell and Lord George Bentinck. The art of states- 
manship seems almost defunct in Western Europe, or degenerated 
into the mere trick of bureaucracy. A competent knowledge of 
clerkship—* the diplomatic art of keeping office.” 

There are reasons for this degeneracy. One is the excessive 
complication of public affairs, with that division of employments 
that has ensued on the growth of commercial ideas. Till a very 
recent period the great statesmen have been men of action as 
well as men of council; and often, too, they have been among 
| the leading minds of their country—have belonged to that class 
which is now represented by the literary class. Our extreme 
| subdivision of employments has separated our men of council 
| from our men of thought and our men of action; a division that 
| is by no means an unmixed advantage. If you scamper over the 
| names of the greatest statesmen—those who have wielded the 
destinies of kingdoms or founded empires—such men as Solomon, 
| Lycurgus, Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne, Macchiavelli, Alfred 

the Great, Cromwell, Leopold of Austria, Washington, Bona- 
gl aye will find men of council who have mostly been fami- 
| liar with the sword, or in habits of closest intimacy with warriors 
and practically acquainted with military affairs; and you will 
tind that almost all of them—all perhaps of the greatest—have 
been men of books, if not familiar with the pen. Great states- 
men to the most recent times have been men who brought to the 
——s conduct of affairs habits of philosophic study, however 
old and rapid, and habits also of vindicating their purpose by 
| the roughest means. They were men who brought into the 
| office some theory from the closet, and from the field a hand 
strengthened in the bending of other wills by the exercise of the 
sword—a head to shape, and a hand to force. 
| We feel the effect of the later subdivision in what seems the 
impossibility among our statesmen of grasping the affairs of the 
nation as a whole, and of enforcing their own determination. It 
| seems as though our statesmen could only contemplate parts of 
public affairs, departmental business ; their minds are mechanized 
to a routine; they cannot escape from technical usage; they are 
| incapable of taking up a subject from its beginning, and they can- 
not carry it outtotheend. They can make speeches, and they can 
introduce bills; but they have so far forgotten the real art of 
statesmanship, that they affect to repudiate books and the sword 
of power. 

We have among us, indeed, one statesman who has been a man 
of action, and he is a man of personal influence ; but from the 
want of that warmth of intellectual temperament which is called 
enthusiasm, it so happens that he is a man incapable of imparting 
his own emotions to others. He remains a fact: the estimation 
| in which he is held induces many to follow him on specific mea- 
sures, and he has been known to hold a pocketful of “ proxies ” ; 
but he has no effect in changing the emotions or creating the 
opinions of any class of statesmen around him. 

We have another who cannot be said to be a man of action, 
| who is not = to abstract studies, and who for those reasons 
| probably did not awaken until a late period in his career to 4 
sense of his own power. He has done a good portion of work— 
more than his own share as it might be allotted amongst living 
men: but he is the only specimen amongst us of the statesman 
trained in the conduct of affairs who brings to them official habits, 
broad historical views, and the will to act. We have no other. 
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Perhaps it is Italy in which there is the greatest promise of 
men equal to the times; and there we observe too, that, by the 
concurrence of various fortunate circumstances, the statesmen are 
men of action and men of cultivated mind. The statesmen of 
Italy in 1848 may be painted, as so many statesmen were in 
other times, with a sword in one hand and a book in the other. | 
The long peace, with its elaborately developed commerce, has 
brought us many blessings: we ought to be alive to some of its 


disadvantages. 


MR. HUME’S REFORM MOTION.* 

Our expectation of fruitful results from Mr Hume's motion is 
very moderate. The appeal to the country, fur which the ocea- 
sion was furnished by Lord John Russell’s “ offensive little 
speech” of the Finality genus, has no doubt obtained in response 
some angry condemnation of the Minister’s tone, and a number | 
of petitions; but it has failed to elicit any truly national “cry,” 
or to remove the circumstances adverse to practical success. 

For there are other unfavourable circumstances, besides the 
original flaw of factitious prompting. Mr. Hume himself is an 
unfavourable circumstance: with all his well-meaning industry, 
he is deficient in the faculties of influencing other men ; he cannot 
stirthe spirit with enthusiasm, or set forth a cause with attractive 
eloquence, or satisfy the judgment with the comprehensive grasp 
and logical closeness of his reasonings. Not only is there no spon- | 
taneous movement towards Representative Reform,—not only is 
the “leader” a chieftain possessing little hold on the intellect,— | 
but ip fact, no greater diversity of opinion on the elementary and 
cardinal question at the bottom of the whole affair—the true basis 
of a franchise—has been witnessed in any previous discussion, | 
either before or since the Reform Bill of 1832. There is no agree- 
ment even as to what sort of franchise is the best-—whether it is 
a franchise based on numbers, or on property, or on tenure, or on 
rent, or on assessment to the poor-rates, or on tax-paying—whe- 
ther it should be a household suffrage, an equalized suffrage, a 
mixed suffrage, an universal suffrage : the very nature of the basis 
for a franchise and the metl.od of applying it are as much contest- 
ed as the nature and reality of mesmerism. Another impediment 
is the very prevalent feeling of mistrust created by the organized 
agitation and “ got-up ” look of the movement, as well as by the 
source whence it emanates. Right or wrong it is a fact, that 
very many who desire organic changes distrust this proposal, 
because they regard it as another “ middle-class movement ” : they 
presume that it is selfish, and that it is calculated only to in- 
crease the power of the middle class. There is no faith that | 
any tangible good will flow from it; and on that point the pro- 
mises are not very explicit or distinct. It does not appear of 
what advantage it would be to change the constituency, unless it | 
were to create a renovating change in the body elected,—unless 
it were to introduce, not men of the same order that is there al- 
ready, but men of a new class, whose counsel and activity would 
enable the House of Commons to evolve better measures. If such 
men are not to be found, there is no great advantage to be ex- 
pected from change of forms: but while large sections of the 
educated classes are virtually excluded from active participation 
in state affairs—while the working classes have no man to repre- | 
sent their opinions and feelings in their own mode of thought— 
it would be presumptuous to predicate that no new orders of men 
could be procured, to introduce into the representative assembly 
new ideas, unhacknied modes of discussion, and the living 
earnestness of direct sympathy with the people. Other adverse | 
circumstances derive strength from the dead weight of a/| 
reactionary spirit, which cannot be overlooked : there is a conser- | 
vative feeling, among Reformers as well as “ Tories,” to wait in | 
order to see what comes of the movement in other countries. 
And all impediments will derive further weight as a drag from | 
the vis inertiw of the House itself. 

Yet the Commons cannot pretend that there is no need for ac- 
tivity of some sort. To say nothing of many long-deferred mea- | 
sures to improve the material and moral welfare of the people, the 
state of the representation alone is too discreditable to be left to | 
“private” Members and small Commissions of inquiry. More- 
over, the spectacle of what is passing in other countries has stimu- 
lating as well as sedative effects : “ the people,” who have made 
such sudden advance in political importance on the main land of 
Europe, feel in this country that they should like to enjoy corre- | 
sponding importance and advantages. It is the business of true 
Statesmanship to study how any very general feeling may be 
gratified consistently with national safety ; and assuredly, in the 
present instance, it would be scarcely safe quite to disappoint the 
sentiment. Many measures of substantial improvement might | 
be, and ought to be, carried on by public men with the legislative 
machinery that already exists, without invoking the people to 
assist in the process, and without waiting for popular unanimity. | 

If, indeed, any statesman should aspire to advance and carry 
some great organic improvement, it must possess the attributes of 
greatness, or it will not be worth the adoption of true statesman- | 
ship. It must not be a compromise between several parties each | 

* “Mr. Hume—‘ That this House, as at present constituted, does not fairly 
represent the population, the property, or the industry of the country; whence 

arisen great and increasing discontent in the minds of a large portion of the 
People: and it is therefore expedient, with a view to amend the national re 
tation, that the elective franchise shall be so extended as to include house- 
olders; that votes shall be taken by ballot; that the duration of Parliaments | 
all not exceed three years; and that the apportionment of Members to popula- 
tion shall be made more equal.’ [Tuesday, 20th June 1848.]"—Notice-paper | 
@& the House of Commons. 
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| social and material happiness of his country. 
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of whom is too little in earnest or too feeble to enforce its own 
views ; a compromise being always feebler than the things com- 
promised. It should be something that would be hailed by more 
than a mere section of the people. It should involve in its very 
enunciation the surety of a striking success. It should be ade- 
quate to open a new wera. The characteristic of the times is an 





| unsettled agitation; and to command any attention at all, a mea- 


sure should have such attributes of greatness. To attain a prac- 
tical and glorious success in operation, its nature should be dic- 
tated by the actual state of the country, and by those wants 
which are practically felt. The corruption of our elective system, 
the exclusiveness of the representation, the narrowness of facul- 
ties displayed in the Commons, should suggest as the basis of an or- 
ganicreform, thorough purification, and such extension of the repre- 
sentation as should make it take in new classes, and introduce into 
the Legislature men of a new order. A Legislature so extended 
would be more truly national, and it would enjoy a greater confi- 
It would probably be incited by higher 
motives than mere electioneering expediency or trading maxims. 
It would administer the public affairs and the public treasure with 
juster ideas respecting the relative importance of national objects 
and of “interests,” and would seek to fulfil the necessities of the 
nation, rather than to compel a mere penny wisdom. It would 
attead more in earnest to the material and moral wants of the 
people. Such a reform would be original, and yet practical— 
based on actual circumstances, and yet striking. The statesman 
who could devise and originate such a measure would be immor- 
talized as a man possessing a real lawgiver’s grasp of affairs, as 
the institutor of a new ra, the author of a political change which 
should lead, through a development of peaceful energy, to the 
For such a measure 
the country might be invoked: we imagine its response—we ima- 
gine the spectacle of such a revolution—the record in history of 
such an epoch and such a statesman! 


THE ANTIGALLICAN “0. P.” ROW. 
Tue English drama confesses its decay by the last delirious at- 
tempts at self-preservation. Like the hand-loom weavers, or 
frame-work knitters, or members of any other moribund trade, 
the actors have resorted to conspiracy and riot; which broke out 
at Drury Lane on Monday evening, in a scene as disgraceful for 
vulgarity and intemperance as any common mob excesses in Not- 
tingham or Bethnal Green. The “ profession,” indeed, has de- 
cidedly the advantage in studied blackguardism. The occasion 
of the conspiracy was this. Both the great patent theatres have 
been absolutely deserted by the English drama, from the want of 
sufficient vitality in the said English drama to sustain its exist- 
ence or maintain its ground on a field so large. One of the the- 
atres, having first been converted to political uses, was turned 
into an Italian operahouse; the other, after various vicissitudes, 
receives M. Alexandre Dumas’s monster company for the per- 
formance of his monster conceptions ; the Alexander the Great of 
our day having the natural desire to conquer new worlds, and to 
follow Julius Cesar and William of Normandy in the conquest 
of Britain. In the teeth of the facts, the native actors exclaim 
as if the theatre had been snatched from their hold, and they had 


| been driven from it bodily by the foreign invaders. 


The first manifestation of the conspiracy was an advertisement 
in one of the papers, about a fortnight back, beginning —“ Is all 
national feeling dead within us? shall our own drama and its pro- 
fession be swamped and driven to destitution,” &c.; and calling 
on the profession “to join shoulder to shoulder, heart to heart, 
and tongue to tongue,” &c. Then came a more formal petition to 
Parliament, asking for an act to restrict the number of foreign 
theatres in the Metropolis ; and, as the petitioners’ hands were in 
for begging, they also prayed “such further and other relief as 
your Honourable House shall deem meet.” “ Englishmen” are 
not apt to rely on acts of Parliament to resist invasion: Honour- 
able House did not see fit to interpose: M. Dumas’s company ac- 
tually arrived, and opened Drury Lane on Monday ; and, whether 
they were the petitioners or not, persons sympathizing in the ob- 
ject of the petition came to the house with an organized plan of 


| interruption: several members of “the profession” were recog- 


nized in different parts, evidently acting on preconcerted arrange- 
ments; and some were quite willing to maintain the dignity of 
the national drama by the help of their fists. As a few persons 
with trained lungs can make sufficient noise to prevent the hear- 
ing of many, the conspirators succeeded in deafening the audience 
against the voices of the French performers, and the play passed 
off in dumb show. So it was again on Wednesday. 

The effect of this disgraceful scene is in every way untoward : 
it may have an unpleasant influence in Paris, where many of our 
countrymen still remain to be the objects of retributive agita- 
tions ; it cannot but degrade us in the eyes of foreign countries— 
degrade us both as an exhibition of paltry and vulgar feeling, 
and as an exposure of our indifferent police arrangements. The 
punctilio which prevents the policeman from recognizing an 
“breach of the peace” but such as consists in actual fisticuffs 
was brought to a reductio ad absurdum. The peace was not only 
broken, but not a single atom of peace was suffered to remain ; 
it was pulverized—reduced to “immortal smash”; yet the 
police were punctilious, and the riot was allowed to pro- 
ceed. A notion obtains that it is improper to interfere with “ the 
expression of opinion” at theatres: which is true as respects 
marks of criticism on the piece presented to the audience, its 


| composition and execution ; but this kind of licence has no refer- 
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ence to a conspiracy organized on political grounds. Perhaps no | 
occasion could more evidently demand the intervention of the 
police for the protection of tranquillity. The actors who occu- 
ied the house to offer their wares were there in breach of no 
aw, and had a right to protection in the peaceful exercise of 
their calling, at least until such time as it should have been au- 
thoritatively pronounced unlawful. The audience, who had en- 
tered the house on the faith of protection from the law, had paid 
their money for a specific purpose, and they had a right to be 
protected in obtaining that quid pro quo which the performers 
were ready to give. There was a distinct bargain between the 
mass of the audience and the dramatic company, and both parties | 
had the most unqualified right to protection against intruders | 
whose sole object was to frustrate that bargain. The rioters as | 
distinctly defrauded and robbed the peaceable audience of the 
value for their money, as if they had snatched away the loaf just 
urchased at a baker’s, or had picked their pockets of their money 
fore it was paid for admission. 

We do not seek to repress the utterance of opinion. Those 
who have a grave and earnest opinion against the admission of 
foreign artists have an undoubted right to express it ; but there are 
legitimate modes of utterance. Had the case been sufficiently 
clear on the ground of “ morality,” for instance, the interposi- 
tion of the constituted authorities would not have been refused. | 
Even had the case been insufficiently distinct for that purpose, it 
would have been fair to invoke public opinion, by censure on the 
foreign dramatists, on the managers, on the lessee or owners of 
the building, on the persons who “assisted” at the performance 
as auditors. Satire might have been employed as well as didac- 
tic censure; and indeed Punch improved the occasion,—though 
why that illustrious Neapolitan should take part in a war against 
the admission of foreigners, we cannot understand. 

Even the earnest vindicators of native talent, however, are 
bound to answer two questions, before they take any very strong 
steps. Is protection necessary to the development of any art?! 
There is no doubt that many persons have failed in the drama as 
well as in other arts; but the successful are not all foreigners, | 
nor are all Englishmen unsuccessful. The real secret of success 
is ability. Those who succeed, whether native or foreign, are | 
persons competent to their business. We doubt very much 
whether a single instance can be satisfactorily proved, of a fo- 
reigner’s succeeding in the pursuit of any profession who was not 
competent to his business. If some very few exceptional cases 
might be advanced, they would be found to be transitory, and to | 
have been produced by that high degree of personal tact and | 
adroitness which is in itself a talent, and which is not contined 
to humbugs of foreign extraction. It would be invidious to 
name native talent which has attained an eminent amount of suc- 
cess in that branch of art. On the other hand, we believe it 
would be difficult to show the case of any Englishman thoroughly 
competent to his business who did not succeed, excepting under 
one set of circumstances—the untrained state of the public at 
large for the intelligent reception and appreciation of his per- 
formance. English blood has not prevented the success of Land- 
seer or Mulready—of Wordsworth or Tennyson—of Wilson, 
Adelaide Kemble, or Reeves—of Bulwer or Sheridan Knowles— 
of Macready, Farren, or Wright. 

The reasons for “ the decline of the drama” are not to be found 
in the invasion of Frenchmen, but in an anterior cause—the fail- 
ing supply of competent actors—the degenerate state of ‘‘ the 
profession.” The theatres were deserted, and actors were “ driven 
to destitution,” before the Frenchmen invaded us. The causes of 
the decline are precisely the same as those of the decline of any 
other art. ‘They are identical with the causes for the decline of 
painting before its revival in Italy. Nature, the living principle 
of all art, had been forgotten by the artists, who manufactured to 
& pattern which had thus lost every attractive quality. So it is 
With acting among us: the manners, gesture, voice, conduct, 
sentiments, and language of the stage, bear only the faintest and 
most traditional resemblance to those of human nature as it ex- 
ists in life. The manner has been handed down from generation 
to generation ; and, having departed so far from living nature, it 
has ceased to excite in us the audience those emotions of nature 
which it is our object to indulge when we enter a theatre. The 
degeneracy has been increased by the trading habit of the day, 
in pandering to low tastes—in producing wares to serve rather as 
pretext for advertisement than to fulfil the functions originally 
intended ; a treachery to art which is always fatally destructive. 
The drama has declined because it has become worthless. 

The second question which the vindicator of native talent 
should ask himself is, whether exclusive protection would be use- 
ful, or even possible. Art is no subject of free trade or protection, 
being in fact not the subject of trade at all. A particular work 
may become the object of barter; but art at large remains above 
the operations of trade. You might try the question empirically, 
by an attempt to exclude foreign productions of art. If the prin- 
ciple be right, it should be strictly applied ; and you should ex- 
clude every foreign book, whether of history, poetry, fiction, 
science, or any other class, foreign pictures, foreign music, 
foreign drama, even from the library: you should isolate the 
country from all importations, intellectual and esthetical. But 
what then would become of our native producers? Debar our na- | 
tional poetry from all which has nourished it in Italy and Greece, 
exclude the aid of Europe from our science, and our labourers | 
would be starved. Nay, enact a customs-law to keep out French 

iginals, and our “ native drama” would have no present exist- 


ere 
ence. The productions of art differ from other subjects of trade 
in this respect, that they do not come under the head of ne. 
cessaries. We must have food, and tools, and raiment; we can 
do with an inferior article if we cannot have a better; and it has 
been a question, fairly discussed, whether we ought not to give 
the employment to “ native industry.” But in the case of art the 
sole motive to consumption is the excellence of the article. There 
is no imperative necessity for the existence of a drama: we are 
not obliged to have actors: people do not go to the play on prin. 
ciple, any more than they have pictures or poems on a point of 
duty. Such works of art appeal to the taste, that is to the spon. 
taneous and cultivated wishes. They perform their moral office 
in the training of humanity by the cultivation of the wishes and 
taste. Art, therefore, is a thing that is had for its own sake, and 


| not in fulfilment of any foregone necessities, or as a mere pretext 


for the employment of “destitute” persons. If the actors have 
really been driven into destitution, it may be very proper to deal 
with them—not, however, as artists, but as paupers. 

There is a more important distinction still. Art is creative; 
and when imported from abroad, it creates work even for native 
industry. There is scarcely an example of any highly developed 
art which has not in the first instance been imported from some 
foreign country. Art probably entered Greece across the Helles- 
pont ; it was twice imported to Italy from Greece; in our own 
day music may be said to have been imported from Italy and 
Germany into England. But in every case, the few foreign 
workmen by whose aid the art was imported created a far larger 
demand than they could supply, and thus made an amount of 
work for “ native” artists out of all proportion to the orfginal 
importation. In this view, rightly used, the French invasion 
might be employed for the revival of dramatic truth amongst us, 
Let us find out why it is that French artisis succeed. Probably 
we shall discover that their success lies in two reasons,—in their 
still representing nature on the stage; and in placing before au- 
diences pieces which are amusing. A reintroduction of these two 
peculiarities into the English drama might go far to revive it. 
In the mean time, the “ destitute ” rioters merit no attention but 


| that of the police, or of the workhouse officers. 





LEGAL CRUELTY, 


| HusBaNbs are indebted to the Ecclesiastical Courts for gra- 


dually approximating to a definition of what constitutes “ legal 
cruelty ” in the married state. Inthe case of Bialbablotzky versus 
Bialbablotzky, this week, Dr. Lushington has made an important 
step. The wife prayed a divorce on thé ground of cruelty; and 
the learned Judge considered the charge to be made out, “the 
husband having on two occasions inflicted upon his wife severe 
punishment—on one occasion with a horsewhip, on another with 
a cane.” In a recent trial, the Judge intimated, negatively, 
that to push a wife about, or even, if we remember rightly, to 
inflict a blow, was not legal cruelty ; Dr. Lushington now pro- 
nounces affirmatively, that to “ punish a wife” with horsewhip or 
cane does amount to legal cruelty. You may “punish,” but the 
law, by the Judges, draws the line at the cane and horsewhip. 
This disposes of the popular fallacy that a man may beat his 
wife with “a stick no thicker than his thumb.” The thumb is 
probably too thick, and canes and sticks we conceive to be obso- 
lete. You may hustle your wife, at any period, out of the room, 


| or push her against chests of drawers—you may bully her, 


swear at her—you may order her, and “punish” her—you may 
do all this and plead judicial authority for it: but the cane is 
interdicted. To such a point has the civilization of England 
advanced, that the stick is no longer a legitimate instrume:t of 
marital influence ! 





THE COPYING TELEGRAPH. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
6 Haverstock Terrace, Hampstead, 13th June 1848 

Str—I perceive by a letter froia Mr. Bain in your last number, that he dis- 
putes the novelty of my Copying or Writing Telegraph, and asserts that it was 
invented by himself, and patented in 1843. The statement of a few facts will, 
I trust, establish my claim to the invention. 

The specification of the patent granted to Mr. Bain in 1843 describes an ar- 
rangement for copying the surfaces of metal types; and the mode proposed of 
making communications is, first to set up the types, and then to copy them. No 
mention is made of copying writing; and it is evident that the circuitous and 
tedious process of putting the written message into type would not have been 
adopted if a mode of copying directly from the original writing had been known. 
What Mr. Bain claims as his invention is, “ the arrangement for copying surfaces 
by means of electricity, shown in sheet 6”; the other parts of the specification 
referred to improvements in electrical clocks. The arrangements of my telegraph 
are not only quite distinct from Mr. Bain’s, but they depend on a mechanical 
principle altogether different. Mr. Bain’s plan of copying types, he admits, has 
hitherto proved impracticable; and there is a defect inherent in the principle of 
its action that cannot be overcome unless the laws of gravitation be changed. 

I have ample testimony to the novelty of my invention independently of the 
negative evidence in my favour afforded by Mr. Bain’s specification. Mr. Carp- 
mael, of the Patent Office, one of the first authorities in such matters, stated to 
me most distinctly, when I consulted him on the subject, that my invention does 
not interfere with Mr. Bain’s, nor with any other. ‘The words were—* The copy- 
ing writing has never been attempted before: the field is quite open to you.” 

Still stronger evidence of my claim has been afforded by the Electric Telegraph 
Company, who are the purchasers and possessors of Mr. Bain’s patent. The 
Directors, so far from conceiving that they are already ir possession of the inven- 
tion, have entered into anagreement with me to adopt mine; to take out patents 
in my name for England, Scotland, and Ireland, and to pay me a royalty on each 
instrument they use. The only question with them was, whether my instru- 
ments would work as well at a distance as when working separately in a room; 
and that question I expect to be able to solve satisfactorily next week, at a dis- 
tance of oue hundred miles. 


Your most obedient servant, F. C. BAKEWELL. 
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SIR BULWER LYTTON’S HAROLD. 

Ir may be doubted whether a direct historical subject, treated in the mixed 
manner that modern readers require, is well adapted for prose fiction. 
Shakspere and Ben Jonson, in their historical plays, followed history 
pretty much as they received it; contenting themselves with giving a 
dramatic form and spirit to the persons and events, such as records or 
tradition described them. The modern historical romance makes public 
men and public aflairs subordinate to the interest of the story and the 
fortunes of the actors. Their fate, indeed, may be connected with the 
history, or even influenced by it; but history, however prominent it may | 
seem, and whatever variety, largeness, and relief may be communicated 
by its introduction, is not the thing which interests the reader in the 
story. Each method has its advantages. In the drama, history is ex- 
hibited as it appeared to the popular eye, broadly and in the mass, with- 
out regard to dates and details: whatever lessons it contains the poet 
can inculcate, whether referring to public policy or general life ; and, ad- 
hering to the facts as he finds them, he is able to present the men and 
their age in their true characters. The school of romance which Scott 
founded only deals incidentally with history proper; for the most part 
presenting historical persons in their personal character, or under cireum- 
stances which (had they been true) history is not supposed to have re- 
corded. Hence, in an artistical point of view, a much greater licence is 
admitted in changes necessary for the fiction: Scott, indeed, made the 
received opinions of history subordinate to his literary ends, not so much 
perhaps in changing facts, as in colouring them to suit his own purposes. 
We do not say that morally this is proper to be done, to the extent which 
Scott has been charged with doing it where his political or religious pre- 
judices came into play ; but critically speaking, we say that it may be 
done without affecting the unity of the work, or producing any other 
artistical injury. 

But if an historical subject be made the groundwork of a novel in 
order accurately to present recorded events and the writer's views 
thereupon, at the same time engrafting upon them the private and domestic 
interest of a modern novel, then, it seems to us, a principle comes into 
play which introduces a source of injury by blending together in- 
congruous things. We do not attach so much regard as many do to the 
variations from the record in order to soften asperities or adapt the story 
to fiction. Common readers may not perceive the change ; and if it be 
artistically done, so as to produce the end designed, the skilful will be 
little if at all offended. The danger seems to us of another kind. In | 
turning the historical actor into the hero of a modern romance, much that | 
is questionable, much that is positively wrong, must be got rid of, and he 
must be made amiable at the expense of truth; so that his fate, or pos- 
sibly the entire cause he represents, ceases to point the moral which the 
history itself enforces. The amalgamation of the recorded and the invented 
parts will also be difficult ; and there is a risk that the facts and fiction 
will not mingle, just as the waters of two rivers may sometimes be seen 
to run separate after their junction though flowing in the same channel. 

The Harold of Sir Bulwer Lytton seems to confirm the above opinion. 
The author tells the reader in a dedicatory epistle to Mr. Tennyson 
D'Eyncourt, that he has sought “ less to portray mere manners, 
which modern researches have rendered familiar to ordinary students in 
our history, than to bring forward the great characters, so carelessly dis- | 
missed in the loose record of centuries ; to show more clearly the motives 
and policy of the agents of an event the most memorable in Europe ; and 
to convey a definite, if general notion of the human beings, whose brains 
schemed and whose hearts beat in that realm of shadows which lies behind 
the Norman Conquest. * * * I have thus been faithful to the leading 
historical incidents in the grand tragedy of Harold, and as careful as con- 
tradictory evidences will permit, both as to accuracy in the delineation of 
character, and correctness in that chronological chain of dates with- 
out which there can be no historical philosophy—that is, no tangible 
i between the cause and the effect.” The author opens his 
story fourteen years before the battle of Hastings, with a visit of William 
of Normandy to Edward the Confessor; and subsequently exhibits the 
principal incidents that he deems likely to tell in his fiction between that 
period and the great battle. He transforms the concubine Edith, who 
recognized the body of Harold, into a noble Saxon lady betrothed to 
Harold, and looking to the influence of the King for the Pope's dispen- 
sation of their prohibited kindred ; while Edith’s grandmother, Hilda, 
represents the ancient Scandinavian priestess with her superstitions. The 

ughter of a Saxon thane, whom Harold refuses on account of his at- 
tachment to Edith, marries Gryftlyth King of Wales, and thus connects 
the Welsh Monarch both personally and publicly with Harold; while 
the presence of Siward, who defeated Macbeth, forms a passing link with 
Scotland. In a superficial point of view, this is an artistical idea; 
and it would have been more effective had the real history been jess la- 
boured, and even historical accuracy less regarded ; invention being 
allowed to predominate over chronicle. The battle of Hastings, 
like the fall of Constantinople and the glorious death of its last Em- 
peror, is a great poetical event. Harold stands in the field as a 
patriot repelling the invader, and as the representative of the last 
of the Anglo-Saxon dynasty, which only perishes in his fall; but it 
will no more do to go back upon the latter part of the Anglo-Saxon 

than upon the Byzantine for purposes of greatness ; since we find 


| but broadly and boldly, with representatives of the classes. 
| wer Lytton has not done ; nor could he, we think, upon his plan ; for an 
| Englishman of sentiment was sure to favour Harold, and this could only 
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there nothing but anarchy, slavish submission to invaders, treachery, and 
all the other vices that render social restoration impossible from within, 
and call for the roughest remedies from without. Alfred himself had been 
unable to raise his people ; there is not a shadow of reason to suppose that 
Harold could have done it, but perhaps the contrary. Yet, though his en« 
tire character was mixed and questionable, his cause, his courage, and hig 
fate, were suflicient to endow him with heroic virtue, if we regard poeti-+ 
cally only the close of his career. Tis “life and times” is another affairs 
and if that be taken as a subject, especially as an historical subject, the 








| historical features of his nation as well as himself should be painted ; not 


occasionally, in a paragraph or a sentence, just to save historical accuracy, 
This Sir Bul- 


be effectively done by taking him at Hastings and sinking the past. 

The main drawback to Harold as a romance, however, is the inter- 
mixture and interference of the history with the fiction. In his dedicatory 
epistle the author intimates that he has consulted many volumes and given 
to his subject much research. In the more directly historical portion this 
appears in a close narrative, sometimes translated from the chroniclers, 
sometimes in an imitation of their style: in the portraiture of customs 
and manners the author is scrupulously accurate, not unfrequently 
quoting his authorities at the foot of the page. But this minuteness, 
which would be proper in a series of essays, is out of place in a fice 
tion, and not only interrupts the reader but destroys the homogeneity 
of the work. The larger parts of history, the incidents connected 
with the principal persons and their characters, are treated more 
broadly; and the concomitants are well contrived to bring out 
the author's object of “ explanation,” though rather in the spirit of the 
novelist than of the historian. This want of unity is the more to be re- 
gretted as Sir Bulwer Lytton is successful in the fiction, or in those parts 
where the filling up is imaginary though there may be some substratum 
of fact. The characters are often painted with nice metaphysical diseri- 
mination, especially Edward the Confessor. The dramatic and favourable 
features of the Anglo-Saxons are brought out ; some touches of rhetorical 
inflation may be found, but generally the style is subdued, without much 
loss of brilliancy or effect ; and though possibly a too theatrical manner 
is infused into the descriptions, it has its advantages in cases where 
dramatic action or discourse has to be exhibited, from the telling way in 
which it enables the author to “ make his points.” An example, and one 
of the best in the volumes, may be found in the appearance of Godwin’s 
eldest son, Sweyn, before the Witan; whither the Earl with his family 
and friends has come, in order that he may be judged previously to resto- 
ration of his titles and estates. In what preceded the following extract, the 
crafty and eloquent Earl had just ceased speaking, having produced a 
favourable impression. 

“ But now, as from the sons Sweyn the eldest stepped forth, with a wandering 
eye and uncertain foot, there was a movement like a shudder amongst the large 
majority of the audience, and a murmur of hate or of horror. 

“The young Earl marked the sensation his presence produced, and he 
short. His breath came thick; he raised his right hand, but spoke not. His 
voice died on his lips; his eyes roved wildly round with a haggard stare more 
imploring than defying. Then rose, in his episcopal stole, Alred the Bishop, and 
his clear sweet vioce trembled as he spoke. 

“*Comes Sweyn son of Godwin here to prove his innocence of treason against 
the King ?—if so, let him hold his peace; for if the Witan acquit Godwin son 
of Wolnoth of that charge, the acquittal includes his house. But in the name 
of the holy Church, here represented by its fathers, will Sweyn say, and fasten 
his word by oath, that he is guiltless of treason to the King of Kings—guiltless 
of sacrilege that my lips shrink to name? Alas, that the duty falls on me,— 
for I loved thee once, and love thy kindred now. But I am God's servant before 
all things.” The prelate paused, and gathering up new energy, added in unfultering 
accents, ‘I charge thee here, Sweyn the outlaw, that, moved by the fiend, thou 
didst bear off from God’s house and violate a daughter of the Church—Algive 
Abbess of Leominster !’ 

“* And I, cried Siward, rising to the full height of his stature, ‘1, in the pre- 
sence of these proceres, whose proudest title is milites or warriors—I charge 
Sweyn, son of Godwin, that, not in open field and hand to hand, but by felony 
and guile, he wrought the foul and abhorrent murder of his cousin, Beorn the 
Earl! 

“ At these two charges from men so eminent, the effect upon the audience was 
startling. While those not influenced by Godwin raised their eyes, sparkling 
with wrath and scorn, upon the wasted yet still noble face of the eldest born, 
even those most zealous on behalf of that popular house evinced no sympathy for 
its heir. Some looked down abashed and mournful; some regarded the accused 
with a cold, unpitying look. Oaly perhaps among the ceorls, at the end of the 
hall, might be seen some compassion on anxious faces; for before those deeds of 
crime had been bruited abroad, none among the sons of Godwin more blithe of 
mien and bold of hand, more honoured and beloved, than Sweyn the outlaw. 
But the hush that succeeded the charges was appalling in its depth. Godwin 
himself shaded his face with his mantle, and only those close by could see that 
his breast heaved and his limbs trembled. The brothers had shrunk from the 
side of the accused, outlawed even amongst his kin—all save Harold, who, strong 
in his blameless name and beloved repute, advanced three strides amidst the si- 
lence, and, standing by his brother's side, lifted his commanding brow above the 
seated judges, but he did not speak. 

“ Then said Sweyn the Earl, strengthened by such solitary companionship in 
that hostile assemblage— 1 might answer that for these charges in the past, for 
deeds alleged as done eight long years ago, I bave the King’s grace and the in- 
law's right; and that in the Witans over which I as Earl presided, no man was 
twice judged for the same offence. That 1 hold to be the law, in the great coun- 
cils as the small.’ 

“*Itis! itis!’ exclaimed Godwin; his paternal feelings conquering his pra- 
dence and his decorous dignity. ‘ Hold to it, my son!’ 

“*] hold to it not,’ resumed the young Earl, casting a haughty glance over the 
somewhat blank and disappointed faces of his foes, ‘for my law is here '—and he 
smote his heart— and that condemns me, not once alone, but evermore! Alred, 
O holy father, at whose knees I once confessed my every sin, I blame thee not 
that thou first in the Witan liftest thy voice against me, though thou knowest 
that I loved Algive from youth upward; she, with her heart yet mine, was given 
in the last year of Hardicanute, when might was right, to the Church. I met 
her again, flushed with my victories over the Walloon kings, with power in my 
hand and passion in my veins. Deadly was my sin! but what asked 1?—that 
vows compelled should be annulled; that the love of my youth might yet be the 
wife of my manhood. Pardon, that I knew not then how eternal are the bonds 
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e of the Church have woven round those of whom, if ye fail of saints, ye may at 
Teast make martyrs!’ 

“ He paused, and his lip curled, and his eye shot wildfire; for in that moment 
his mother’s blood was high within him, and he looked and thought perhaps as 
some heathen Dane; but the flash of the former man was momentary, and, humbly 
smiting his breast, he murmured, ‘ Avaunt, Satan! yea, deadly was my sin! 
And by bey was mine alone; Algive, if stained, was blameless; she escaped—and 
—and died! 





“*The King was wroth; and first to strive against my pardon was Harold my 
brother, who now alone in my penitence stands by my side: he strove manfully | 
and openly; I blamed kim not; but Beorn, my cousin, desired my earldom, and 
he strove against me wilily and in secret-—to my face kind, behind my back de- 
spiteful. I detected his falsehood, and meant to detain but not to slay him. He | 
lay bound in my ship; he reviled and he taunted me in the hour of my gloom, | 
and when the blood of the sea-kings flowed in fire through my veins. And I | 
lifted my axe in ire; and my men lifted theirs; and so—and so!— Again I say, | 
deadly was my sin! | 

“Think not that I seek now to make less my guilt, as I sought when I deemed | 
that life was yet long and power was yet sweet. Since then I have known worldly | 
evil and worldly good—the storm and the shine of life: I have swept the seas, a | 
sea-king; I have battled with the Dane in his native land; I have almost grasped | 
in my right hand, as I grasped in my dreams, the crown of my kinsman, Canute; | 
again, I have been a fugitive and an exile; again, I have been inlawed, and Ear! | 
of. all the lands from Isis to the Wye. And whether in state or in penury, 
whether in war or in peace, I have seen the pale face of the nun betrayed, and 
the gory wounds of the murdered man. Wherefore, I come not here to plead 
for a pardon, which would console me not, but formally to dissever my kins- 
men’s cause from mine, which alone sullies and degrades it: I come here to 
say, that, coveting not your acquittal, fearing not your judgment, I pronounce 
mine own doom. Cap of noble and axe of warrior I lay aside for ever; bare- 
footed and alone, I go hence to the Holy Sepulchre, there to assoil my soul, and 
implore that grace which cannot come from man! Harold, step forth in the 
place of Sweyn the first-born! And ye prelates and peers, milites and ministers, 
proceed to adjudge the living! To you, and to England, he who now quits you | 
is the dead. 

“ He gathered his robe of state over his breast as a monk his gown, and look 
ing neither to right nor to left, passed slowly down the hall, through the crowd, 
which made way for him in awe and silence; and it seemed to the assembly as if | 
a cloud had gone from the face of day. 

“ And Godwin still stood with his face covered by his robe. 

: “ And Harold anxiously watched the faces of the assembly, and saw no re- 
enting ! 

“ And Gurth crept to Harold's side. 

“ And the gay Leofwine looked sad. 

“ And the young Wolnoth turned pale and trembled. 

“ And the fierce Tostig played with his golden chain. 

“ And one low sob was heard, and it came from the breast of Alred the meek 
accuser—God’s true but gentle priest.” 

Besides the prose narrative with its dialogues and scenes, a good 
many verses are scattered through the volumes. Of these the best is a 
versified incident in the life of Duke Rollo, with which Taillefer, William's 
minstrel, startles the court of Edward, after it has been flattered by the 
serious songs of Ais minstrels. The bard has come over on urgent 
business, and thus announces his presence. 

“The dirge ceased; but so benumbing had been its effect, that the torpor it | 
created did not subside with the cause. There was a dead and funereal silence | 
throughout the spacious hall, when suddenly, loudly, mightily, as the blast of | 
the trumpet upon the hush of the grave, rose a single voice. All started—all 
turned—all looked to one direction; and they saw that the great voice pealed 
from the farthest end of the hall. From von his gown the gigantic stranger | 
had drawn a small three-stringed instrument, somewhat resembling the modern 
lute, and thus he sang— 








“THE BALLAD OF ROU. 

“ From Blois to Senlis, wave by wave, roll’d on the Norman flood, 
And Frank on Frank went drifting down the welter-tide of blood; 
There was not left in all the land a castle-wall to fire, 

And not a wife but wailed a lord, a child but mourned a sire. 
To Charles the King, the mitred monks, the mailéd barons flew, 
While, shaking earth, behind them strode the thunder-march of Rou. 


“*Q King,’ then cried those barons bold, ‘in vain are mace and mail; 
We fall before the Norman axe, as corn before the hail.’ 
‘ And vainly,’ cried the pious monks, ‘ by Mary’s shrine we kneel ; 
For prayers, like arrows, glance aside, against the Norman steel.’ 
The barons groaned, the shavelings wept, while near and nearer drew, 
As death-birds round their scented feast, the raven flags of Rou. 


“ Then said King Charles, ‘ Where thousands fail, what king can stand alone? 
The strength of kings is in the men that gather round the throne. 
When war dismays my barons bold, ‘tis time for war to cease; 

When Heaven forsakes my pious monks, the will of Heaven is peace. 
Go forth, my monks, with mass and rood the Norman camp unto, 
And to the fold with shepherd crook, entice this grisly Rou. 

“ «Tl give him all the ocean coast, from Michael Mount to Eure, 
And Gille my child shall be his bride, to bind him fast and sure: 

Let him but kiss the Christian cross, and sheathe the heathen sword, 
And hold the lands I cannot keep, a fief from Charles his lord.’ 

Forth went the pastors of the Church the shepherd’s work to do, 
And wrap the golden fleece around the tiger loins of Rou. 

“ Psalm-chanting came the shaven monks, within the camp of dread ; 
Amidst his warriors, Norman Rou stood taller by the head. 

Out spoke the Frank Archbishop then, a priest devout and sage, 
‘When peace and plenty wait thy word, what need of war and rage? 
Why waste a land as fair as aught beneath the arch of blue, 

Which might be thine to sow and reap?—Thus saith the King to Rou: 

“*T'll give thee all the ocean coast, from Michael Mount to Eure, 
And Gille my fairest child, as bride, to bind thee fast and sure; 

If thou but kneel to Christ our God, and sheathe thy Paynim sword, 
And hold thy land, the Church’s son, a fief from Charles thy lord.’ 
The Norman on his warriors looked—to counsel they withdrew: 

The saints took pity on the Franks, and moved the soul of Rou. 

“So back he strode, and thus he spoke to that Archbishop meek : 
‘I take the land thy King bestows from Eure to Michael-peak ; 

I take the maid, or foul or fair, a bargain with the coast; 

And for thy creed, a sea-king’s gods are those that give the most. 
So hie thee back, and tell thy chief to make his proffer true, 
And he shall find a docile son, and ye a saint in Rou.’ 

“So o'er the border stream of Epte came Rou the Norman, where, 
Begirt with barons, sat the King, enthroned at green St. Clair: 

He placed his hand in Charles’s hand,—loud shouted all the throng, 
But tears were in King Charles’s omy grip of Rou was strong. 
‘Now kiss the foot,’ the Bishop said, ‘ that homage still is due’: 
Then dark the frown and stern the smile of that grim convert Rou. 





| together in real life, has been a 


“He takes the foot, as if the foot to slavish lips to bring: — 


The Normans scowl—he tilts the throne, and backward falls the King 
Loud laugh the joyous Norman men, pale stare the Franks aghast; — 
And Rou lifts up his head as from the wind springs up the mast: 

*I said I would adore a god, but not a mortal too; 

The foot that tied before a foe let cowards kiss!’ said Rou. 





HAYGARTH’S BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA, 


Tuar wealth or costliness and power of entertainment do not always go 
subject for witty remark in all ages; py 
in the matter of books one would think that the principle of “ quid pro 
quo” should obtain, and the more you give the more you should get, at 
least in “ copyright” publications. Mr. Murray, however, in his Home 
and Colonial Library seems resolved to overthrow so reasonable an ex. 
pectation. Hay’s Morocco, the Letters from the Baltic, Ruxton’s 
Adventures in Mexico, and several other books exhibiting travel or its 
results, when contrasted with the cost of far worse works in larger 
size, appear as if expressly designed to show that rich people are not only 
dull but the patrons of dulness. One of the most living pictures of 
Australia was Mrs. Meredith’s New South Wales. The best book with. 
out exception is the one now before us—Mr. Haygarth’s Recollec. 
tions of Bush Life in Australia. Lively, graphic, descriptive of 

animals, nature, and society such as society there is, and with sufficient 
incident to animate the narrative, it possesses the interest of romantic fic. 
tion. Moreover, it conveys more useful information to an intending settler 
than tables upon tables of statistics, or pages of historical and geographi- 
cal compilation, that will never affect him one jot, or general gazetteer. 


| like accounts of profits and prospects, that from some ulterior purpose or 


sheer incompleteness are likely to mislead him to his loss. 

Contrary to the majority of Colonial publications, Bush Life in Aus- 
tralia contains little or nothing that is not the result of personal ob- 
servation. It is not, however, the narrative of a career, but merely of 
some characteristic incidents, which are either remarkable in themselves 
or exhibit a general idea of Australian life. With these personal ad- 
ventures is frequently mixed up generalized information ; but it is pic 
tured, not merely described encyclopaedic fashion. The accounts of sheep 
and cattle farming, of horse breeding, and other bush pursuits, do not 
seem an exact description of any one occurrence, but the general impres- 
sion which many have left upon the mind; often enlivened, however, by 
particular anecdotes. Bush Life in Australia is not a portrait, but 
what the painter would call a composition from nature; Mr. Haygarth’s 
sketch-book being his journal, which he determined to keep during his 
sojourn in Australia, not at the time with a view to publication, but in 
order to preserve the impressions made by new objects while they retained 
their freshness. 

Of Mr. Haygarth’s whereabout in the bush, or his successes there, the 
reader learns little or nothing, except that his residence was to the South 
of Sydney, that he arrived in 1840, and continued in the colony for 
about eight years. He appears to possess the feelings and ideas of good 
society, and its tolerance for what the force of circumstances imposes. He 
has some Latin and Greek too, with the tastes and perceptions of an edu- 
cated man. What are better than either social advantages or opportuni- 
ties, he has an observing mind, a sound judgment, and a disposition to 
make the best of things. He perceives in what comes before him the 
points that are worth noting ; where they differ from his expectations, or 
from his ideas of what they ought to be, he inquires into the cause; and he 
sees under the darkest circumstances something alleviating in the circum- 
stances themselves, if they are not made worse by the supineness or mis- 
conduct of men. 

Each chapter of the volume consists, for the most part, of a leading 
topic relating to bush life, which sufficiently if uot exhaustively combines 
a general account with anecdotes and individual adventure. The topics 
are not selected in a forced or formal manner, but seem to spring natu- 
rally out of the author's experience. The first, for example, begins with 
Mr. Haygarth’s journey from Sydney to his station; and its subjects na- 
turally are, Australian travelling and its accommodations, with the scenery 
of the country, its indwellers, and the external appearance of the “ sta- 
tion.” Information connected with the buildings, extent, economy, com- 
forts, hardships, and management of this station, follow, with sketches of 
the manner in which new “runs” are obtained, at which time colonial 
wits come into keen encounter. Society in the inland districts is de- 
scribed at large, with incidental sketches of “ characters,” embracing a 
very good account of bushrangers ; and to this succeeds an exposition of 
the various species of what is called farming, but which in reality is breed- 
ing sheep, cattle, or horses. The Aborigines, explorations in the bush, 
incidents of daily life, and similar topics, are handled in their turn; 
and the book closes with some judicious advice to colonists, and some 
sound remarks on the necessity for moral and religious example and in- 
struction to the scattered settlers. As matters stand, these are growing 
up without knowledge and without education save what they pick up 
from their elders, who are very often old convicts. New South Wales 
and Van Diemen's Land are perhaps the only colonies, certainly the only 
modern colonies, entirely founded by Government, and at an enormous 
cost ; and their habits and their language are probably without rival on 
the face of the civilized earth. 

Though many of the topics in Bush Life in Australia had been al- 
ready treated by various writers, that does not diminish the interest of 
Mr. Haygarth’s sketches: for it is not the subject, but the treatment, 
which attracts the reader. When the matter is drawn direct from na- 
ture under the guidance of a quick eye and a good taste, it is a point of 
little consequence that various other writers have been over the same 
topic, if they have followed some common model both for their materials 
and their style. The three modes of stock-breeding, and the excitement 
of cattle-hunting, have often been described, but never with such fulness, 
spirit, and gusto. The characteristics of the animals in their half-wild 
state have been studied, and are painted by Mr. Haygarth with the pre- 
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cision of a naturalist. The Aborigines are presented under a more truth- 
ful light than usual; their defects and their abilities equally brought out. 
We have read before of the wonders of the boomering in Native hands, 


but the following facts surpass expectation: perhaps on the confines of 


the land the Blacks are more skilful, and exert themselves more freely 
among friends than before an exploring party. 

“ The most curious missile is the boomering, which may unquestionably be con- 
sidered the most extraordinary offensive weapon ever found in the possession of 
savages. It is athin curved piece of wood, varying from two to three feet in 
length, and about two inches broad; one side is slightly rounded, the other is per- 
fectly flat. When thrown, it must be held by that end which brings the flat side 
on the right hand, or outside. ° . . 

# It is only when thrown for amusement that the wonders of the boomering are 





fully developed. Whenever there was a camp of Blacks near our station, it used | 


to be our great delight to assemble a few of the most promising of its inmates, and 
offer aprize, some tobacco or flour, to the one who acquitted himself the best with 
his boomering: thus pitted against each other in friendly strife, they would go to 
work in earnest, and fairly astonish the White men. Doubtful as it may seem to 
those who have never witnessed the feat, an Australian Black can throw this 
whimsical weapon so as to cause it to describe a complete circle in the air; or, to 
give the reader a better idea of what is meant, he would stand in front of a 


he had been hired, and had put him upon the right road. This he remembered; 
and though he was now under what in a state of civilization would be called the 
‘ disagreeable necessity’ of taking one of my saddle-horses, he promised not to 
injure him, but to leave him where he might be afterwards recovered, all which 
he duly performed. Had I on the above-mentioned occasion ridden by without 
noticing him, he would probably have remembered that also, and instead of leay- 
ing my horse in a place of safety, would either have shot him, as he or his gang 
served many others, or put him in some inaccessible part of the country, where 
he might not have been found again. We never know, in this fluctuating sea of 
life, when or in what manner a civility may be repaid.” 





HUMBOLDT'S COSMOS, 
Tue first volume of this remarkable work presented the phenomena of 
the universe as rigorous science describes them. The 
“ Triumphant arch, that fill’st the sky 
When storms prepare to part,” 
would not be touched off with the feeling and fancy of a poet, but de- 


| scribed by the “ proud philosophy” explaining “ the cold material laws” 


tolerably large house, on the grass-plot before the door, and send his boomering | 
completely round the building, from left to right; that is to say, it would, upon | 


leaving his hand, vanish round the right corner, and, reappearing at the left, 
eventually fall at his feet. The whole circumference of the circle thus described is 
frequently not less than two hundred and fifty yards and upwards, when hurled 
by a strong arm; but the wonder lies wholly in its encircling properties, and not in 
the distance to which it may be sent. 

“ When forcibly thrown, its course is very rapid, equalling the speed of an ar- 
row for about fifty yards, until it arrives at the point where it first begins to alter 
its course ; thence it continues its career at about half speed, and so gradually flies 
with diminishing impetus, until, as usual, it returns to the spot whence it started. 
Its flight is not unlike that of a bird; and, occasionally, when great strength has 
been exerted, it hovers for a few moments before it falls to the ground, and, con- 
tinuing its rotatory motion, remains in other respects quite stationary, much in 
the same way as a humming-top when it goes to sleep on the ground. A deep 
hurtling sound accompanies its course; during the whole of which it revolves with 
such rapidity as to appear like a wheel in the air. 

- By holding it at the opposite extremity, so as to bring the flat side on the left 
hand, a circle may be described in the other direction, i.e. from left to right, for 
the flat must always be the outer side. But the prettiest evolution it can be made 
to perform is the following:—It is thrown with a tendency downwards; upon 
which, after having gone some twenty yards, one point of it tips the ground, three 
times successively, at intervals of about the same distance, rebounding with a 
sound like the twang of a harp-string; meanwhile it still continues its circular 
course, until, as before, it returns to the thrower. ‘This feat is more difficult to 
accomplish than that of sending it through the air, and requires all the thrower’s 
skill: there is one precise distance, and no other, at which it should first strike 
the ground; for if it does so too forcibly, its progress is wholly arrested; and if, 
on the other hand, it is not sufficiently depressed, and fails to come in contact with 
the ground, its course is then completely altered; for, shortly after passing the 
place where it ought to have rebounded, it begins to rise, and towers up in the 
air to the height of about fifty feet, whence it falls down almost perpendicularly.” 

One of the most interesting parts is the chapter relating to the Bush- 
rangers; who appear in Mr. Haygarth’s pages less violent and brutal 
than in some other accounts: there are more conscience and considera- 
tion about the best of them, and a greater regard to the point of honour 
such as it is, than, we suspect, many of the sharp men among the co- 
lonists would display. After our author and his partner had been ha- 
rassed, in the expectation of a visit from a gang, for so long a time that 
they ceased to trouble themselves about it, they were one evening sur- 
prised by the celebrated chief “ Buchan Charley.” 

“ He had lately been plundering a store, and was most bravely apparalled; 
better, in fact, than many of us whom he came to rob. His dress consisted of a 
new moleskin shooting-coat, a gaudy waistcoat, with a profusion of watch-chain, 
cord trousers, and leather leggings; and he wore a ‘ cabbage-tree’ hat, the ribands 
of which streamed fantastically over his shoulders. A powder-flask was sus- 
ee at his side, two brace of ae were stuck in his huge belt, and in his 

he carried a short and highly-finished double-barrelled rifle, probably the 
favourite Manton or Nock of one of our neighbours. He was a tall lathy-looking 


man, of about eight-and-twenty; and his countenance had an expression of calm | 


determination, but of assumed recklessness rather than depravity. 

“* Well,’ said the bushranger, as he stalked into our little abode, ‘ I sup 
‘ou all know pretty well wholam? Buchan Charley, as they call me. Now 
m not going to hurt anybody, if you're civil; but we want the money, arms, and 
horses; and those,’ he added emphatically, ‘ we'll have. A nice place you've got 
of it here,’ said he, with a glance at our book-shelves; ‘ I could stay where I am 
all the rest of my life.’ This seemed to remind him of the fearful uncertainty of 
its duration; for he looked grave, and for a minute or two laid aside his effrontery. 
In fact, all this volubility only betrayed the nervous excitement it was intended 
to conceal, or perhaps under which he unconsciously acted; for nervous he un- 
doubtedly was in spite of his assumed coolness. My leather hat-case attracted 
his notice; he cut asunder the band which fastened the top, evidently not in the 
spirit of wanton mischief, but because in his agitation he did not see the key, 
which was standing in the lock. His talk was chiefly apologetical, and caleu- 
lated to regain as far as possible our good opinion. He rambled incessantly from 
one subject to another: the disjointed fragments of his conversation, when put 
together in a more connected form, gave us in substance the following history. 

“Ill treatment, he said, had brought him to his present situation. Having 
worked hard and steadily for several years, he had been paid by an ‘ order,’ for 
which he could never get the casb, as the house in Sydney, on which it was drawn, 
had stopped payment, and he had no redress. So, finding that, in his — 
* honesty was a fool,’ as lago says, he tried its opposite; which soon brought him 
to a ‘road-party.’” 

Taking advantage of a favourable opportunity, Charley made his es- 
cape, with a companion ; turned bushranger; and was soon at the head 
of a gang. Then arose a serious question. 

“What sort of a life were they then leading? was it a change for the better, 
even after the horrors of the ‘iron gang’? No; Charley confessed voluntarily 
that it was wretched beyond conception, and that, if he could have formed the 
least idea of what it was to be, he would rather have remained in his fetters. 

urking in caves and fastnesses of the bush, the very silence of which drove him 
to think—his greatest curse; hunted day and night ‘by the mounted police; pre- 
Vented from sleeping, or even taking a meal in security, by the knowledge that 

ey were always on his track, with ‘ his hand against every man and every 
M™man’s hand against him,’ he was now more like a wild beast than a human being, 
and the never-ceasing strain upon his mind was, he said, almost insupportable ; but 
it was then too late to retract. 

“Yet there was courtesy even among bushrangers. About two years before 
Charley had become what he was, I had met him on his way to a station where 








which the poet deprecates. In like manner, the more remarkable features 
of the Cosmos would be exhibited not as they appear to man the spec- 
tator or observer, but to man the inquirer—the senses of the individual 
would be corrected by philosophical experiment and proof. In the vo- 
lume before us, this rigorous science is done with, and the author con- 
siders ‘“ the impression which the image received by the external senses 
produces on the feelings, and on the poetic and imaginative faculties of 
mankind. An inward world here opens to the view, into which we de- 
sire to penetrate ; not, however, for the purpose of investigating, &c. * * * 
but that we may trace the sources of that animated contemplation which 
enhances a genuine enjoyment of nature, and discover the particular 
causes which, in modern times especially, have so powerfully promoted, 
through the medium of the imagination, a predilection for the study of 
nature and for the undertaking of distant voyages.” 

To carry out this idea, Humboldt first takes a rapid survey of the lite- 
rature of the world—Greek, Roman, Hebrew, Oriental, Italian, English, 
and German—for the purpose of observing the manner in which poets 
and imaginative or descriptive writers of different countries and in dif- 
ferent ages have exhibited natural images in their works, and the feelings 
which they have endeavoured to excite by means of such images in the 
minds of their readers. Of course this survey is curt and cursory, 
aiming at merely indicating the general characteristics of literature, so far 
as natural description is in question; but it exhibits a large acquaintance 
with the belles lettres, and a nice appreciation of subtile qualities and 
excellencies, combining at once the exact knowledge of the physical philo- 
sopher and the metaphysical acumen of the critic. Besides making the 
reader acquainted with some of the most remarkable descriptive passages 
in the greatest works, it undesignedly raises, and as undesignedly settles, 
we think, the question that pure description only prevails in the decline 
of art, and is itself a proof if not a cause of the decline. It was not, 
Humboldt considers, that the ancient or the early modern poets were in- 
sensible to the beauties of nature—quite the contrary; but they were 
occupied with the incidents of life and the passions of men, natural ob- 
jects only appearing incidentally and as a sort of background to the 
figures and the action. 

“If it be true, as we have remarked, that natural descriptions, whether of the 
richness and luxuriance of Southern vegetation, or the portraiture in fresh and vivid 
colours of the habits of animals, have only become a distinct branch of literature 
in very modern times, it was not that sensibility to the beauty of nature was 
absent where the perception of beauty was so intense, or the animated ex- 

yression of a contemplative poetic spirit wanting where the creative power of the 
fellenic mind produced inimitable master-works in poetry and in the plastic arts. 
The deficiency which appears to our modern ideas in this departmont of an- 
tiquity, betokens not so much a want of sensibility as the absence of a prevailing 
impulse to disclose in words the feeling of natural beauty. Directed less to the 
inanimate world of phwnomena than to that of human action, and of the in- 
ternal spontaneous emotions, the earliest and the noblest developments of the 
poetic spirit were ey and lyrical. These were forms in which natural descri 
tions could only hold a subordinate, and, as it were, an accidental place, and could 
not appear as distinct productions of the imagination. As the influence of an- 
tiquity gradually declined, and as its blossoms faded, the rhetorical spirit showed 
itself in descriptive as well as in didactic poetry; and the latter, which in its 
earlier philosophical and semi-priestly character had been severe, grand, and 
i agi as in Empedocles’ . Poem of Nature,’ gradually lost its early simple 
ignity. 

ss When the true poetry of Greece expired with Grecian liberty, that which 
remained became descriptive, didactic, instructive: astronomy, geography, and 
the arts of the hunter and the fisherman, appeared in the age of Alexander and 
his successors as objects of poetry, and were indeed often adorned with much 
metrical skill. The forms and habits of animals are described with grace, and 
often with such exactness that our modern classifying natural historians can 
recognize genera and even species. But in none of these writings can we dis- 
cover the presence of that inner life—that inspired contemplation—whereby to 
the poet, almost unconsciously to himself, the external world becomes a subject 
of the imagination.” 

And again, quoting the manuscript correspondence of his friend Lud- 
wig Tieck— 

“ Shakspere, who amidst the pressure of his animated action has scarcely 
ever time and opportunity to introduce deliberate descriptions of natural scenes, 
does yet so paint them by occurrences, by allusions, and by the emotions of the 
acting personages, that we seem to see them before our eyes, and to live in them. 
We thus live in the midsummer night in the wood; and in the latter scenes of 
the Merchant of Venice we see the moonshine brightening the warm summer 
night, without direct descriptions. An actual and deliberate description of a na- 
tural scene occurs, however, in King Lear; where Edgar, who feigns himself mad, 
represents to his blind father Gloucester, while on the plain, that they are mount- 
ing to the summit of Dover Cliff. The picture drawn of the downward view into 
the depths below actually turns one giddy.” 

The review of literature, so far as it is connected with the description 
of natural objects, forms, however, but one section and that a small one 
of Cosmos: landscape painting and the cultivation of exotic plants follow 
it, and indeed form a part of the first division of the work under the title 
of “ Poetic Descriptions of Nature.” The second and largest division 
contains what the author terms a history of the physical contemplation 
of the universe,—in other words, a history of geographical discovery and 
geographical science, from the earliest period till the voyages of Columbus 
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and Vasco de Gama, with the circumnavigation of the globe by Magel- 
lan, left little more to discover ; and these geographical accounts are fol- 
lowed by a sketch of the celestial discoveries consequent upon the inven- 
tion of the telescope. 

Since Robertson’s summary account of ancient commerce and maritime 
discovery, in his Dissertation on India and his introduction to the His- 
tory of America, the progress of geographical science and of man’s gra- 
dual knowledge of the earth has been frequently handled. One of the 
most complete and comprehensive attempts of this character was by Mr. 
Cooley in the Maritime and Inland Discovery, published in Larduer’s 
Cyclopadia; which, though indebted to Robertson and others for the general 
idea and a ready reference to authorities, contains perhaps the fullest account 
of the subject extant, for those in want of information. That book, how- 
ever, able as it is, was only compiled: Humboldt’s is the rapid survey of a 
master-mind, combining in itself'a wide and deep scholarship with the accu- 
rate science of a physical philosopher and the penetrative acumen of the eri- 
tic; and to these qualities, rare in themselves, he adds the still rarer qua- 
lity of a poetical mind, which aniniates the wonders of nature or the struggles 
of art by the force of eloquence and the colours of ihe imagination. 
Neither is Cosmos a task of suggestion, or a new labour of love. It is 
the result of many other works—of many labours in the body, of life- 
long philosophical experiments and speculations, and of the literary 
recreations of Alexander von Humboldt. Into Cosmos he has thrown 
the pith of his travels, his studies, and his reading ; so that we have the 
quintessence of his well-stored mind, upon a subject which has not only 
seriously engaged it, but to which he has made even his lighter reading 
subservient. Even this collateral or incidental reading he has pursued 
with a zeal and an acumen which only great and original minds exhibit. 
In perusing an ancient author, he fastens at once upon the point which 
contributed to advance our knowledge, and often selects from obscure or 
neglected writings the germ of speculations and discoveries which it was 
reserved for modern times to establish. 

Nor is a history of discovery the only object of the Cosmos. It em- 
braces the history of scientific literature, and those xras of excitement in the 
human mind which led to discovery and advanced science. Dealing, how- 
ever, with the reflection of Nature in books, rather than with Nature her- 
self, it does not supply so much matter as did the first volume for sepa- 
rate exhibition, although the interest of continuous perusal is equally 
great. Of this separable matter we take a couple of passages. 

INFLUENCE OF TRADE. 

The amber trade, which was probably first directed to the West Cimbrian 
coasts, and only subsequently to the Baltic and the country of the Esthomans, 
owes its first origin to the boldness and perseverance of Phoenician coast naviga- 
tors. In its subsequent extension, it offers, in the point of view of which we are 
treating, a remarkable instance of the influence which may be exerted by a predi- 
lection for even a single foreign production in opening an inland trade between 
nations and in making known large tracts of country. in the same way that the 
Phocwan Massilians brought the British tin across France to, the Rhone, the 
amber was conveyed from people to people through Germany, and by the Celts on 
either declivity of the Alps to the Padus, and through Pannonia to the Borys- 
thenes. It was this inland traffic which first brought the coasts of the Northern 
Qcean into connexion with the Euxine and the Adriatic. 

EARLY ENCYCLOPEDIAS. 

The difficulties which, before the invention of printing, the expense of copyists 
opposed to the assemblage of many separate manuscripts, produced in the middle 
ages, when after the thirteenth century the circle of ideas began to enlarge, a 
great predilection for encyclopedie works. These works are deserving of parti- 
cular attention in this place, because they led to the generalization of views. 
There appeared in succession, one work being in great measure founded on its 

redecessurs, the twenty books De Rernm Natura of Thomas Cantipratensis, 

rofessor at Louvain in 1230; the Mirror of Nature (Speculum Naturale) which 
Vincent of Beauvais (Bellovacensis) wrote for St. Lewis and bis consort Marga- 
ret of Provence in 1200; the “ Book of Nature” of Conrad of Meygenberg, a priest 
at Regensburg in 1349; and the “ Picture of the World” (Imago Mundi) of Car 
dinal Petrus de Alliaco, Bishop of Cambray, in 1410. These encyclopedias were 
the precursors of the great Margarita Philosophica of Father Reisch ; the first edi- 
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a 
Mirabeau: a Life-History. In two volumes. 

[ The leading facts in the career and conduct of Mirabeau are well enough known: 
and if his character has been harshly judged, it has only been from not aliowj . 
sufficient for the tyranny of his father, the corrupt society in which he was borg 
and lived, and the pressure of adverse circumstances during the greater part of 
his life, which did not originate in his own fault. Something, perhaps, should 
also be ascribed to the extraordinary strength and vehemence of his passions, 
which at times seem to have verged upon monomania. All these things are fit 
matter to explain the shamelessness, selfishness, and profligacy of Mirubeau—we 
fear it must be added, his utter indifference to truth aud moral obligation. There 
is, however, a wide difference between explaining, or even excusing conduct, and 
defending it; and this Mirabeau, a Life History, is even less a deteuce of the 
great French declaimer than a panegyric. It is done, too, in a manner worthy of 
the subject; bad in style, bad in taste, bad in morale. If Mirabeau himself could 
rise to write his life, Ae, indeed, might take much such a view as these volumes, 

though he would deal less in self-sufficiency and inflated swagger. 
The style of composition is a would-be imitation or an aping of Carlyle. The 
book has one use, in bringing together the leading events and circumstances of 
Mirabeau’s life, stripped of the unnecessary matter with which they are overlaid 
in some French works, especially the semi-official Memoirs, published some dozen 
years ago by Mirabeau’s adopted son, and cont ting the family papers. There are 
also selections from Mirabeau’s senatorial speeches during the Revolution; which 
may give an idea of his style of oratory, so far as it can be expressed in print, 
A better book, however, in all points of view, could easily be wn ten; juster in 
opinion, more sober in narrative, aud less otlensive in point of taste. ] 
The Closing Scene; or Christianity and Infidelity Contrasted in the Last 
Hours of Remarkable Persons. By the Author of * The Bishop's Daughter,” 

&e. 
[We thought that the idea of pointing a morai from the “ deathbeds of Infidels” 
had departed with Mrs. Hannah More and the penny tracts; since it is now 
widely if not generally received, that the manner in which death is met de- 
pends upon the conjoint influence of constitution, nervous temperament, and the 
Phe most devout believer may die in terror, und the most 
of course without reference to regrets excited for 
some actual conduct, thoush even that is greatly dependent upon the state of the 
nervous system. But if the conclusion to be drawn from deathbeds were more 
certain than it is, little could be deduced from many of the examples in The 
Hume, and Frederick the Great, died with a composure that 
many Christiaus do not attain. Beau Brummel was in a state of idwtcy at and 
long before his death. ‘Theodore Hook was rather lost or indifferent to the sub- 
ject—in fact, too weak in body and too troubled with his affairs to think about it; 
though throughout his lite he had professed great zeal for the Churel at least, 
What could be interred from Shelley's death, cut off by au accident in the prime 
of life, with not an eye to witness his departure? aud so of others, Suric y 
bject of this volume, but the production of a 
book, which, in addition to a choice of attractive names and a clever treatment, 
shall take the chance of an appeal to cant. The different notices are well done, 
but they are rather articles than biographies; and the moral deducible from the 
volume is against mmpradence of conduct or irregularity of lite. | 
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speaking, however, logic is not the « 





Discourses on some Peculiar and some Unusual Texts of Scripture. By the 
Reverend James Cochrane, A.M., one of the Ministers of Cupar; Author of 

“ The World to Come,” &c. 
[This volume contains ten sermons on nine texts of Scripture, which to the 
preacher seem peculiar, from the homeliness of the idea or illustration, or 
trom the singularity of the image or the incident. Among the former class may 
be ranked the “ clouted shoes ” which the Gibeonites put on among their other 
disguises when they went forth to deceive Joshua and the Israelites: the texts 
relating to the Leviathan in Job, and to the devils permitted to take refuge in the 
swine, fall under the latter category. The reasons of Mr. Cochrane for choosing 
such passages were two: he wished to excite attention by the very singularity 


| of the texts, and to prove, against the Papist and the Infidel, that every part of 


tion of which appeared in 1486, and which for half a century promoted in a re- | 


markable manner the extension of knowledge. We must here dwell a little more 
particularly on the Imago Mundi of Cardinal Alliacus (Pierre d’Ailly). I have 
shown elsewhere that this work was more influential on the discovery of America 
than was the correspondence with the learned Florentine Toscanelli. All that Co- 
lumbus knew of Greek and Roman writers, all the passages of Aristotle, Strabo, 
and Seneca, on the nearness of Eastern Asia to the Pillars of Hercules, which, as 
his son Dou Fernando tells us, were what principally incited his father to the 
discovery of Indian lands, (*‘autoridad de los eseritores para mover al Almirante 
a’ descubrir las Indias,”) were derived by the Admiral from the writings of Al- 
jacus. Columbus carried these writings with him on his voyages; for, in a letter 
written to the Spanish Monarchs in October 1498 from Hayti, he translates word 






for word a passage from the Cardinal's treatise De Quantitate Terra Habitabilis, | 


by which he had been profoundly impressed. He probably did not know that 
Alliacus had on his part transeribed, word for word from another earlier book, 
Roger Bacon’s Opus Majus. Singular period, when a mixture of testimonies from 
Aristotle and Averroes (Avenryz), Esdras and Seneca, on the small extent of the 
Ocean compared with the magnitude of continental land, afforded to monarchs 
guarantees for the safety and expediency of costly enterprises ! 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings. By the Author of “ Rienzi,” &c. In 
three volumes, 

The History of British India. From 1805 to 1835. 
Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., &e. Volume UL 

Prison Discipline, and the Advantages of a Separate System of Imprison- 
ment; with a detailed Account of the Discipline now pursued in the new 
County Gaol at Reading. By the Reverend J. Field, M.A., Chaplain. In 
two volumes. 

The Discovery of the Large, Rich, and Beautiful Empire of Guiana; with 
a Relation of the Great and Golden City of Manoa, which the Spaniards 
call El Dorado, &e. Performed in the year 1595, by Sir W. Ralegh, 
Knt., Captain of her Majesty’s Guard, &c. Reprinted from the edition of 
1596, with some Unpublished Documents relative to that Country. Edited, 
with copious Explanatory Notes and a Biographical Memoir, by Sir Robert 
H. Schomburgk, Ph.D., Knight of the Royal Prussian Order of the Red 
Eagle, &c. (Printed for the Hakluyt Society.) 


By Horace Hayman 





| the other the music to which they may be sung. 


the Bible is given for our learning. The composition of the discourses is power- 
ful, in the platform school of oratory; but, no doudt, they derive their principal 
attraction from the peculiarity of the texts, and the ingenuity with which they 
are applied or improved; the clouted shoes of the Gibeonites, for instance, to the 
various hypocrisies of the world. 

A Practical Dictionary of the English and German Languages. In two 
Parts. Part 1—English and German, &c. By De. J. G. Fiigel, Consul 
of the United States of America at Leipsic. 

[This is a work that has been much wanted. Englishmen who have learned 
German, and Germans who liave learned English, in their respective countries, 
often find themselves, even when well acquainted with the language of literature 
and science, at a loss for many words in current use and indispensable in the in- 
tercourse of common life. ‘This want is felt even by those who have little ocea- 
sion to converse with foreigners, now that the interchange of knowledye between 
the two countries by newspapers and techuical journals (such as relate to rail- 
ways, surgery, &c.) has become so important. There is in every civilized country 
a technical language of industry, trade, law, and so forth, for which we in vain 
consult dictionaries compiled by mere literary men. Dr. Fiiizel comes torward to 
supply this desideratumn by his Practical Dictionary. His quatitications for 
a lexicographical enterprise of this sort are in a great measure guaranteed by his 
large German and English Dictionary, generally admitted to be the most copious 
in existence, and which has already passed through three editions. The Practicat 
Dictionary is a necessary supplement to its author's and all other German and Eng- 
lish Dictionaries; executed in a manner to make it a valuable accession to lexico- 
graphy. It would be easy, indeed, to point out here and there a few flaws. For 
example, Pemmekin (it ought to be J’emmican) is scarcely explained with suff- 
cient completeness by describing it as a h caleulated to 
keep for a long time”; its Indian origin and mode of preparation ought to have 
been indicated. “ Diaries of the Colonial Ofice in Downing Street, Lon 

the most varied institutions and relations of all the English Colonies,” 
too flattering a description of that special class of blve books; which, by the 
way, are compiled in the Colonies, not in Downing Street: besides, “ blue 
books” has a wider meaning, being applied by political quidnunes to all 
Parliamentary reports and returns; and by schoolboys to the literature of circu- 
lating libraries, smuggled in unknown to the school authorities. We may 
also remark, in discharge of our critical conscience, that the Dictionary is swelled 
to an unnecessary and even inconvenient bulk by the insertion of words which 
have little or no business there: such, for ex unple, as bluish, blush, freckles, cre- 
dulity, repeople, refiner, and many others, all legitimate inmates of tne common 
dictionaries, and there to be found. But with all this, Dr. Flazel’s work stops 
a gap in the literature of busy daily life, and stops it well. The author's relations 
as Consul of the United States at Leipsig have enabled him to give explanations 
of a store of Americanisms, not familiar to the mere English reader. } 

Hymns for Public Worship and Private Devotion; aud Choral Melodies 
adapted to the above Collection of Hymns. Published for the benetit of 
the London German Hospital, Dalston. 

[ This little publication consists of two volumes; the one containing the Hymns, 
There is a preface, maintaining 
the use of “hymnology ” in contradistinction to that of metrical psalmody, the 
latter not being of itself sufficient for Christian worship; and poimting out the 
manner in which the compiler has endeavoured to obviate the objections both to 
the words and music of the ordinary collections of hymns. The words in this 
collection seem unexceptionable both in spirit and expression; and the musical 
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ion is excellent. The tunes are pure German chorales, chiefly of the sixteenth | 
and seventeenth centuries; with the antique harmonies, in four parts, which give | 
this kind of music so solemn and venerable a character. The book is correctly and 
handsomely printed; and its intrinsic worth as well as benevolent object ought to 
command a sale. ] 

Reflections on the European Revolution of 1848. By a Superior Spirit. 

The author’s opinion on the late commotions and present state of public affairs; a 
sufficient narrative of events being given to make the commentary of the “ Supe- 
rior Spirit ” intelligible. The Spirit appears a partisan of Lamartine; averse to 
Communism, but favourable to the amelioration of the lower classes; and friendly 
to free trade. There is nothing very striking in his original remarks, but the 
events, and apparently some personal knowledge of them, give a sort of newspaper 
interest to parts of the narrative. | 

Bradshaw's Monthly Railway and Steam Navigation Guide for Great Bri- 

tain and Ireland. . 

Bradshaw's Contine ntal Railway Steam Navigation and Conve yance Guide. 

[ The season is rendering books of this kind needtul, and Mr. Bradshaw is im- 

ving guides for the occasion. Besides fuller information as to the railways 

and their junction lines, he has added a new map to the Monthly Railway Guide 

for Great Britain and Ireland, showing the lines in operation, in progress, or for 
“which acts have been obtained, and those railways on which the electric telegraph 
js in use, together with a variety of information relating to distances and steam 








navigation. 

The Continental Railway is a useful companion; giving in addition to the rail- 
way times and fares, information respecting coins, passports, hotels, and the prin- 
cipal objects of attraction In the towns adjoining the lines of route. There is also 
a very good map of Central Europe, with its lines finished and in progress. Some 

rticulars, however, seem to require revision. Since the railway has been open 
throughout, it cannot cost 41s. Gd. from London to Paris going by boat to Bou- 
logne, but short of 30s. according to the fares of the book; and in lieu of only 26s 
to Boulogne by Folkstone, it is 28s. Gd. (by express.) The time of performing a 
journey, too, is mostly delusive, where there are changes of conveyances. A person 
may possibly only be the time mentioned “en route,” but there is all the time lost 
in shifting and passing the luggage, and where tide is in question waiting for the 
next train. } 

Syl u's Pictorial Handbook to the Scene ry of the Caledonian Canal, the 
Isle of Staffa, je. With Map and upwards of fifty Illustrations from 
original Sketches by ud Edward Gilks. 

Sylean's Pictorial Handbook to Coila, or the Land & Burns. With nume- 
rous Illustrations from original Sketches by Thomas and Edward Gilks. 

[Two pretty little pocket-books, profusely illustrated with wood-cuts, and the 
Guide to the Caledonian Canal with a m ip: perhaps both brochures would be im- 
oved by a little less of descriptive eloquence, and more of practical information. 
he “Land of Burns” does not mean Scotland, but the poet's birthplace, and 
the scenes which are memorable for his subsequent sojourn, or as furnishing the 
landscape background for his lyrics, &e. ] 

An Act for the Better S curity of the Crown and Government of the United 
Kingdom By Edward W.C xX, LE ly Barrister-at-law : i litur of “ Cox's 
Criminal Law Cases.” 

[A useful edition of the new statute, with clear explanatory notes, and a good in 
troduction on the law of treason and sedition. ] 

The Law and Practice of Orders of Affiliation and Proceedings in Bas- 
tardy; including Appeals to the Sessions and Proceedings by Certiorari; 
with the Statutes and Forms. By Thomas William Saunders, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law. 

[A popular treatise on the subject, with occasional criticism on the state of the 
law. ) 

The Zotlogy of the Voyage of I1.M.S. Samarang. Crustacea. Part L 
Arthur Adams, F.L.S., and Adam White, F.L.S. 

Notes of a Tour in the Plains of India, the Himala, and Borneo; being 
Extracts from the Private Letters of Dr. Hooker, written during a Go- 
vernment Botanical Mission to those countries. Part I. England to Cal- 
cutta. 
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FINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION OF THE OLD MASTERS AT THE BRITISH INSTITUTION, 


Tue collection exhibited by the British Institution possesses unusual in- 
terest, as bringing together specimens of the most distant ages and the most 
distant styles—from Van Eyck, representative of the earliest painters, to 
Howard, one of our most recent; from Giotto, in whom the idea is all, to 
Matsys, in whom the execution is all and the idea nought. “ Young 
England ” has set the fashion of running after specimens of Fra Angelico 
and the painters of the crude and many samples are brought before 
us very opportunely in Pall Mall; so that within the 

rooms, the student of painting and its wsthetical history can trace the 
development of the art from its imperfect germ, when the intellectual idea 
was the great aim of the painter, to its full maturity, when the idea was 
embodied in perfect execution, and again down to its degenerate condition, 
when the idea has shrunk to bea mere pretext for the display of mechanical 
adroitness, and even the mechanical part of the work has become coarse 
and gross for want of the elevating and vivifying spirit. 

The perfect wra, indeed, is not very fully represented; and in that re- 
spect a future collection, formed on the principle of the present one, might 
be more fully endowed: but enough is here to suggest the survey that we 
have indicated, and to correct some of the prevalent crotchets on the sub- 
ject of art in the crude ages. 
course be found than those which chance brings to this collection; but the 
picture of “ Salome dancing before Herod” presents his leading character- 
istics,—a distinct and vivid conception of the purpose and expression pro- 
per to each figure, and a thorough devotion of the painter to set that forth, 
undistracted by collateralities and ornaments; but on the other hand, a 
narrow and boyish literality of design, a starveling fancy that cannot go 
beyond the record, a feeble execution that cannot escape from the crudest 
defects, Angelico displays the soul which animated the early painters, but 
not the power which is to be recognized in some struggling through the 
technical ignorance of the dark ages. 

He lived at the opening of the tifteenth century, half a century after the 
mind of his country had been developed by the diverse genius of Petrarch, 
Dante, and Boccaccio. Now compare these extracts of his works with the 
much more fragmentary specimens of Giotto, who lived more than a cen- 
tury earlier—just after Cimabue had broken from the purely mechanical 
style of the degenerate Greek art. There are two scraps of freseo—Peter 
and John approaching the body of Jesus, and the female figure from the 
Same set. Remember that art had then degenerated to mere pattern- 
drawing: it was Cimabue’s merit to break away from that style; Giotto, 





compass of the three 








Far finer specimens of Fra Angelico may of 


of the two saints is seen through the meagre and uninformed drawing, and 
impresses the mind with that sense of solemn admiration which we feel at 
the sight of what is sublime. The thought which Giotto tried to embody 
in the female figure is as grand and graceful as Raphael himself could have 
imagined—the thought is free and bold, though the stiff untutored lines 
will not follow it. Had another Giotto lived a century after this one, 
Raphael would have been antedated. In Giotto we recognize not only the 
earnest and devotional character of early art, but the power of Italian 
genius, only unendowed with tools and appliances. 

Such are the distinctions which the observer should bear in mind. In 
the “ Head of a Youth,” by Gian Bellini, we see that art had made an im- 
mense advance towards maturity: we see the same grace, the same sense 
of life and truth, of emotion and its outward manifestation, as we note in 
Lorenzo da Credi and Raphael. But to survey the progress of art with 
profit, the observer must discriminate generally, between the spirit of the 
time, the natural power of the painter, the crudities of ignorance, and the 
skill of cultivated practice. Giotto and Raphael were men of the same class 
in nature, of similar inherent power,—the awkwardness of the early Flo- 
rentine was the accident of his time: Angelico shared the awkwardness of 
Giotto and his spirit, but not his power: in “the Crucifixion,” by Lueas 
Cranach, who flourished a century latter than Angelico, there is the awk- 
wardness, without either spirit or power, and only made more deplorably 
flagrant by some slight development in the mechanical part of the work, 

Again, compare the colouring of Paolo Veronese with that of some of 
our boasted * English colourists,” and learn what is meant by “ colouring,” 
by “ brillianey,” and “ force.” A notion has grown amongst us, and has 
obtained complete possession of our practice, that brilliancy and force of 
colouring lie in selecting the brightest pigments and in so disposing them 
as to force their tints most vividly on the spectator. In the works of the 
Venetian, especially the two Allegories early in the catalogue, you see real 


brilliancy,— that is, objects are presented of their natural colour, whether 





it be gold embroidery, white satin, a pale skin, or a sad-coloured cloth, but 
seen under the selfsame light as is cast upon them in nature by the orb of 
day. That is brilliancy—not the agglomeration of harsh tints, or the imi- 
tation of some metallic reflection that puts your eyes out. That is the 
consummate skill, which uses the dull and restive pigments of the palette 
and forces them to reproduce the endless tints of nature and the open light 
of day. Gainsborough, of whom there are some fine specimens, ¢ aught the 


true princi colouring; but he had not the force of will for carrying out 
to full perfection the artist's lifelong task of study, and the figure-paintings 
which he has left too much resemble forcible sketches: they mark by con- 
trast the still lower position of his countrymen. 

We might pursue these comparisons further and more minutely: suffice 
it to indicate one way in which the opportunity afforded by the very in- 
Let us not, however, omit to point 


teresting collection can be improved. 
one numbered * 18,” 


out the beautiful samples of Ruysdael, especially the 

and the fine specimen of landscape and figures by Giorgione, “ 19”"—® 
masterpiece of colouring, with one of the most picturesque and graceful 
figures ever born of Giorgione’s pencil. 


ROYAL THE LANDSCAPES, 
If ever “the modesty of nature” is needful, it is in landseape-painting; 
and in no branch of art is it more amply repaid, insomuch that perfeet 
Even the painter of feebler genius, who 


ACADEMY: 


obedience is consummate power. 


| lends himself, in thorough faith, to his original in mere portraiture of na- 


ture, acquires strength; the more ambitious man, who attempts to make 
more of his picture than is in nature, is accursed for his pains, and loses 
himself in a mess of intractable pigments; while the utmost amplitude of 
power is displayed in the closest following. ‘The works in the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy —by artists so familiar to the public that individual 
criticism on their annual reappearance is a supererogation—abundantly il- 


i < 
lustrate this text. 


lle 


Some, of what is often called, with a natural fondness, the really English 
school, derive all their strength from an intelligent and modest fidelity te 
some traits of their boundless original. Thus, Creswick, as in “ chequered 
shade,” catches the fitful lights and shades of English scenery. Wither- 
ington industriously follows the model before him in our meadow lands, 
lanes, and rustic nooks; and profits so well by the lessons of the great 
teacher, that without any extraordinary power over his materials, he sue- 
ceeds in transferring to his canvass the green aspect, the open air, and 
glancing sunlight among which he has studied. It would be easy to find 
out ” chalky’ colouring and other defects in the “ Harvest Field” or the 
‘ Scene in North Devon”; but it is more profitable to disvover why, with 
such serious deficiencies here and there, Witherington is able to reproduce 
It is because he never ceases modestly 
attains & 
, with greater command of his grave, who 
landscape painters, possesses much of the earnestness 


so much of his inimitable original. 
aim at copying nature: and he is repaid. I 
materials. Re 
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and assiduously to 





similar succe 
appears among the 
that we have noted in the early masters; and by help of that he imparts to 
the Skirts of a Wood” the chequered light, the dec p ning of green upon 
green, the intricate covering of branch over branch and leaf upon leaf—the 
stalky, leafy, shady, fashion of a wood where the vegetation is thick and 
rank. 

It is in a similar spirit, but with still greater power, that some of our 
painters seek more striking scenes and a more Southern light. St infield, 
with a hand trained to requirements of the theatre, which demands reality 
in the painting, encounters the difficulties of the most complicated and 
boldly-marked views, and insists upon each part with the emphasis of 
actual relief: it is by a nice but powerful discrimination of gradations and 
contrasts that he is enabled to make the rocky headland of “ Amalfi” 
stand out into the sea-breeze, the mountain waste recede for miles on miles, 


| the water sway and heave with its liquid tale as though you could hear it. 


his greater pupil, was only the second historical painter after the darkness | 


of the middle ages. The idea in these fragments is as grand and the ex- 
Pression as intense as if he had lived in the days of perfect art: the devotion 


Harding puts within the compass of a picture-frame a vast region of the 
“ High Alps.” G. A. Fripp sets before you Mont Blanc himself, w ith the 
road from Aosta, and the endless variety of the rocky forms. Linton 
brings to your sight bodily, in grand stability and repose, such buildings as 
“ Corfe Castle.” 

Roberts is not happy this year—perhaps in attempting too much. 
Tints of unnatural hue seem to paint the “ Ruins of Hermonthes,” and the 
buildings that cap Mount St. Michael on the coast of Normandy: you 
guess what eflects of sunlight those painted shadows stand for, but you are 
not cheated by the pigments. The interior of the Cathedral at Antwerp, 
a colder and soberer subject, is much truer, and therefore more powerful, 

On the other hand, a painter who usually deems it necessary, to unprové 
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on the creation, seems this year much more content with the outward world, 
and is pleased to bring Danby nearer to nature: the “Evening Gun” is a 
Danby sunset, but more like a real sunset than usual, though still smack- 
ing of the sublime teaboard, and adorned by a ship of yards a mile wide. 
Having, in the attempt to reproduce the “ Eve of the Deluge,” wandered 
from the plain light of nature, Linnell is contending in a hopeless chaos of 
unconcocted pigments. 

Sidney Cooper is usually classed among cattle-painters; but his back- 
grounds are landscapes of a high order: the most masterly landscape in the 
exhibition is that from “the White Hall Meadows, near Canterbury,”—a 
flat meadow scene, with cows standing about, and a flood of moist warm 
sunlight over all. In fact, Cooper treats even his animals in the manner 
of a landscape-painter: excellently as their characteristics are caught—see 
the cows in the view! “ Above the Slate-quarries on the River Ogweir "— 
they are, if we mistake not, painted with less minute elaboration than he 
used to employ, but rather fall in with other objects of the scene in the 
broad disposal of light and shadow, of chiaroscuro, and of colour. Cooper 
paints with the manner of a man whose life is passed in the open air, palette 
in hand: he catches the transient characteristics of the scene—the slow 
turn of the cow’s observant eye—every bend of her restless tail—every 
form and tint of the gliding sun-mist—every changeful aspect of local 
colour as it varies with position, distance, or the incidence of light. What 
he includes visually in his pictures is so vividly and fully brought to the 
sight, that the other senses are cheated, and you can catch in the thick 
evening air the murmur of the country. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS: THE MULREADY COLLECTION. 

At its house in the Adelphi, the Society of Arts displays the first of a 
series of annual exhibitions, which are intended to aid, with a general sub- 
scription, in forming a gallery of British art. 

“ The exhibition will consist of the pictures of some one eminent living artist, 
of his studies and sketches, and of engravings from his pictures. 

“ The funds to be thus raised will be applied, firstly, in giving the artist whose 
works are exhibited a commission for a picture, and secondly, in the purchase of 
pictures already painted. These pictures will be presented from time to time to 
the National Gallery; and thus, together with the works of British artists already 
the property of the nation, will help to form a gallery which shall worthily re- 
present British art.” 

Mulready is the painter whose works are selected for the first exhibi- 
tion. The collection of paintings may be said to extend in a double line 
round the great room; some more, with a number of academic drawings, 
sketches, and studies for pictures, are in a smaller room. In the large 
room the pictures are disposed somewhat in the order in which they were 
painted, the earliest date being 1806, the latest 1847; so that the visiter is 
enabled to form a survey of the artist’s progress. 

As a whole, this assemblage of pictures strikes you, even on entering the 
room, with the beautiful effect produced by unity and harmony. The 
painter has the domain all to himself; no inconvenient contrasts—and be 
it remembered that even a better picture may form a detrimental contrast 
with a worse—put his colouring “ out of tune”; he sets the key, and keeps 
it; and the eye of the visiter adopts it as the tone of nature for the nonce. 
The only jarring will be where the painter is inconsistent with himself. 

The earliest pictures are principally landscapes, some with figures, and 
little bits of still life; as time advances, the figures become the principal 
object of the picture, and the display of character the principal aim of the 
design ; later still, to mere character is added a deeper sentiment. 

In the several branches of execution the progress of the painter varies 
considerably. The figure, which is at first a mere accessory, appears, 
when made more prominent, a little strained or ultra-homely; with the 
development of knowledge and manual dexterity, the forms become more 
perfect; the power to portray physical beauty sharpens the artist’s sense 
of it and his desire to seek it: in composition, drawing, and design, the 
painter has gained power. Perhaps the classic modelling a little blunts 
the expression of individual character: the power of catching the character 
of real life seen in “the Fight Interrupted”"—a country schoolmaster 
breaking off a boxing-bout among his pupils—painted in 1815, has suf- 
fered no diminution in 1821, when “ the Wolf and the Lamb” was painted; 
but the beauty of form has greatly increased: in the “Haymaking” 
(Burchell and Sophia) of 1847, individuality of character has decidedly 
merged in more classic contour. 

In the matter of colouring the progress of the painter appears to us to 
be inverse. He has aimed at power, and has degenerated into a style 
which painters call “ hot.” He has sought to imitate special tints with a 
brilliant effect, and has become strange. A survey of the change that has 
stolen over his works suggests the idea that he has been labouring in a 
solitary chamber, seeking peculiar effects, and has pampered his appetite 
for them until his taste was deadened by its own satisfaction and needed 
more of the same spice. 
mixed tint—some neutral kind of green or blue or murrey colour—which 
looks as if it were coppered over. 
cess like “ stippling” converts the surface to a clothlike texture. But 
above all, he is not content without insisting on the display of the very 
paints, so that they obtrude themselves: you do not lose sight of them till 
you are beyond the proper distance for the distinct view of the design and 
its several objects. In these respects, the latest pictures, for all the in- 
creased power of handling, bear no favourable comparison with the earliest, 
especially the landscapes. Those early works are sober, but substantial, 


His pictures are finished up until a pro- | 











He can hardly paint now without introducing a | 


TT 
disfigured by too great shortness in the upper lip, and is chilled by too 
much classic rigour in the lines for so genial a subject; a sacrifice which 
need not have been made by an artist who can combine geniality with so 
much grace as he has done in the female figure. 


- MILITARY GAZETTE. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, June 9.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Major-Gen. J. W. Smith 
C.B. to be Col. Commandant, vice Lieut.-Gen. Salmon, dec. 

June 10.—Corps of Royal Sappers and Miners—Capt. J. Walpole, of the Royal 
Engineers, to be Major of Brigade, vice Sandham, promoted. 

Wak orrice, June 16.—Ist Drags.—Ensign J. C. Davenport, from 95th Foot, to be 
Cornet, by purchase, vice French, whose appointment has been cancelled. 34 Light 
Drags.—R. Macneiil, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Gough, promoted. 6, 
Drags.—Cornet G. H. L. Boynton to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bill, who retires; yy 
Stiinger,] Gent, to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Boynton. 17th Light Drags.—Cornet 
and Adjt. H. St. George to have the rank of Lieut.; Cornet A. Campbell to be Lieut, 
by purchase vice Codrington, who retires; J. P. Winter, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur. 
chase, vice Campbell. 3d Foot—Gent. Cadet A. Strange, from Royal Mil. Coll. to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Gray, dec. 4th Foot—Capt. W. Bellingham, from 
the 32d Foot, to be Capt. vice Bell, who exchanges. 10th Foot—Lieut. R. Taylor, 
trom 63d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Evans, who exchanges. 32d Foot—Captain W. Bel, 
from the 4th Foot, to be Captain, vice Bellingham, who exchanges;  Liey. 
tenant William Rudman, from 62d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Headley, who exchanges, 
34th Foot—Ensign E. Probyn to be Licut. by purchase, vice Fyfe, who retires; p, 
Perse, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Probyn. 35th Foot—Gent. Cadet W, g, 
Massey, from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Quill, 
who resigns. 37th Foot—Paymaster H. Piercy, from the 75th Foot, to be Paymaster, 
vice Clibhorn, who exchanges. 42d Foot—Ensign RK. A. Frazer to be Lieut. by pur. 
purchase, vice Burrowes, who retires; W.J. Robertson, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. 
chase, vice Fraser. 52d Foot—Liecut. J. H. f. Stewart to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Fountaine, who retires ; Ensign T. H. Vyvyan to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Stewart; 
the Hon. D. H. Monson to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Vyvyan. 53d Foot—Brevet 
Major W. Amsinck, from half-pay 18th Light Drags. to be Capt. vice W. Follows, who 
exchanges ; Lieut. W. B. Bastard to be Capt. by purchase, vice Amsinck, who retires ; 
Ensign J. W. Corfield to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bastard; B. Walton, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Corfield. 62d Foot—Lieut. R. Hedley, from the 32d Foot, to 
be Lieutenant, vice Rudman, who exchanges. 63d Foot—Lieutenant Henry Roe 
Evans, from the 10th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Taylor, who exchanges- 64th 
Foot—Lieut. J. B. Burne to be Adjt. vice Carter, promoted. 75th Foot—Lieut. PF, 
Hankey, from half-pay 63d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Tayler, appointed to the Royal New- 
foundland Company ; Ensign V. J. Watson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hankey, who 
retires; D. W. Martin, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Watson ; Paymaster W, 
G. M. Clibborn, from the 67th Foot, to be Paymaster, vice Piercy, who exchanges. 
78th Foot—Lieut. H. D. Gordon to be Adjt. vice Pattison, promoted in the Royal New- 
foundland Companies. 88th Foot—Assist.-Surg. C. Macartney, from the Staff, to be 
Assist.-Surg. vice Crosse, promoted on the Staff. 90th Foot—Capt. E. 5. N. Campbell. 
from half-pay Portuguese Officers, to be Capt. vice M. Geale, who excehnges : Lieut. 
W. P. Purnell to be Capt. by purchase, vice Campbell. who retires ; Ensign J. Perrin to 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice Purnell ; H. Denison, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Perrin. 95th Foot—R. G, Pothill, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Davenport, ap- 
pointed to Ist Drags. 

2d West India Regt.—Major-Gen. Sir R. J. Harvey, C.B. to be Col. vice Lieut.-Gen, 
E. Lindsay, deceased. 

Hospital Staff—Stat!-Surg. of the First Class W. R. White to be Deputy Inspector- 
Gen. of Hospitals ; Assist.-Sur. J. B. St. Croix Crosse, from 88th Foot, to be Staff-Surg. 
of Second Class, vice Wheeler, deceased ; Assist-Surg. F. C. Annesley, from 2Ist Foot, 
to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Macartney, appointed to 88th Foot. 

Brevet—Lieut.-Col. G. H. Mac Kinnon, on halt-pay Unatt. to have the local rank of 
Col. in Kaffraria, Cape of Good Hope; Capt. E, S. N. Campbell, of 90th Foot, to be Ma- 
jor in the Army. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, June 13. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

H. and C. Hall, Church Street, Kensington, toy-dealers—Burnley and Co. Leeds, 
machine-makers ; as far as regards W. Oldham-—Haire and Heath, surgeons—Elsey 
and Charlesworth, Nottingham, plumbers—Cooke and Unsworth, Manchester, calico- 
printers—Binns and Co. Dukintield, Cheshire, cotton-spinners—Smith and Co. Law- 
rence Pountney Place, merchants; as far as regards R, C. Smith—Phillips and Myers, 
Birmingham, steel-pen-manufacturers—W. and S. Heighway, Manchester, warehouse- 
men —Harrald and Kilby, Coventry, grocers— Bass and Sanders, Worcester, carriers— 
Mouncey and Steadman, Manchester, packing-case-makers—-Schmehl and Co. Manches- 
ter, furriers— Phillips and Cooper, Exeter, druggists—Coates and Co. Stoke-upon-Trent, 
earthenware-manufacturers—Chepstow Wine and Spirit Company—Tyne Marine 
Insurance Company—South Lancashire Bank, Manchester—Brown and Co. salmon- 
fishers. BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

INGLIs, Joun ANDREW, Darlington, draper. 

BANKRUPTS, 

BAXTER, WILLIAM RALEIGH, West Bourne, surgeon, to surrender June 23, July 31: 
solicitor, Mr. Wilson, Furnival’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

Binyon, ALFRED, Tavistock Street, musical-instrument-maker, June 22, July 20: 
solicitor, Mr. Randell, Birchin Lane; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

BuTcer, LEONARD SLATER, Ludgate Hill, stationer, June 23, Aug. 1: solicitor, Mr. 
Husey, Queen Street, Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Basinghall Street. 

CARTEK, TuHoMas, Preston, corn-merchant, June 23, July 20: solicitors, Messrs. 
Gregory and Co. Bedford Row; Messrs. Catterall and Catterall, Preston ; official 
assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

Dunn, WILLIAM Wess, and Co. Bath, brewers, July 6, 27: solicitors, Messrs. Surr 
and Co. Lombard Street; Messrs. Whittington and Gribble, Bristol ; official assignee, 
Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

Epwakpbs, Cuares Joun, Great Sutton Street, currier, June 20, July 20: solicitors, 
Messrs. Surr and Gribble, Lombard Street ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street. 

GoLpInG, GeorGE, Liverpool, builder, June 27, July 21: solicitors, Mr. Oliver, Old 
Jewry ; Messrs. Evans and Son, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 

Hosk1NG senior, Joun, Canterbury Place, Newington, grocer, June 19, July 25: soli- 
citor, Mr. Williams, Alfred Place, Bedford Square; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, 
Basinghall Street. 

Jones, SAMUEL, Manchester, timber-merchant, June 26, July 17: solicitors, Mr. Ab- 
bott, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Messrs. Atkinson and Co. Manchester; official assignee, 
Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

LEADBEATEB, ALFRED, Sheffield, grocer, June 24, Aug. 5: solicitors, Mr. Fiddey, 
Temple ; Messrs. Branson and Co. Sheftield ; official assignee, Mr. Freeman, Sheffield. 

MAYFIELD, JoHN SHEPARD, Ware, builder, June 23, July 25: solicitors, Messrs. Jones 
and Wright, St. Swithin’s Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

PENISTON, JONATHAN, Liverpool, drysalter, June 26, July 18: solicitors, Messrs- 
Keightley and Co. Chancery Lane; Mr. Woodburn, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr- 
Cazenove, Liverpool. 

PowELL, Tuomas, Aston, Birmingham, miller, June 22, July 29: solicitors, Mr. Ben- 





| son, Birmingham; Mr. Wright, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham, 


real, and luminous—sober-coloured objects, seen, as in real nature, by the | 


light of day. ‘Take as samples of what we mean any of the early land- 
scapes in the first three pages of the catalogue: others occur subsequently, 
but we mention those to be specific. 

With all these faults, Mulready remains a true painter. Beauty, senti- 
ment, and character, distinguish his works. His power of drawing is ex- 
plained by his academic studies—good lessons to reclaim your “ dashing ” 


are his. Few men can display a collection of works so complete, so varied, 
so chaste, so fastidiously devoid of indifferent productions. 


FOLEY'S INO AND BACCHUS. 

A marble group, by Mr. J. H. Foley, is exhibited at the shop of Messrs. 
Dickinson in New Bond Street. It represents Ino sporting with the infant 
Bacchus. The nymph half lies upon the ground, playfully holding up a 
bunch of grapes; at which the baby god is crowing with delight. The 
little Bacchus is a fine fellow; the nymph is very beautiful and graceful; 
the marble is a handsome specimen of stone. The face of the Ino is rather 


Paime, ABRAHAM, Cambridge, coach-proprietor, June 15, July 20: solicitors, Messrs. 
Nichols and Doyle, Bedford Row; Mr. Hunt, Cambridge; official assignee, Mr. John- 
son, Basinghall Street. 

Prue, JAMES, New Windsor, grocer, June 19, July 25: solicitor, Mr. Smith, Bedford 





| . . “ . . 
Row ; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 


ROBERTSON, JAMES, Somerset Place, Kennington Common, baker, June 22, July 29: 
solicitor, Mr. Dupleix, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman St. 
STANLEY, Gervase, Blackfriars Road, ironmonger, June 23, Aug. 1: solicitor, Mr- 


ace ae . “ - - : Blake, Blackfriars Road ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 
students. And if his earlier landscapes excel in particular points, still they : 


| 


Wacp, CHuARLEs, New Bond Street, cook, June 20, July 31: solicitor, Mr. Walker, 
Southampton Street, Bloomsbury ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

WILLIAMSON, James, Glasson, Lancashire, innkeeper, June 26, July 17 : solicitors, 
Mr. Willan, Bedford Row; Mr. Wood, Manchester; Mr. Dunn, Lancaster; official 
assignee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 

DIVIDENDS. 

July 4, Griffith and Pearson, New Bond Street, tailors—July 4, Wallis, Oxford Street, 
woollendraper—July 4, Biddle, Brighton, grocer—July 1, Porter, Great Tower Street, 
wine-merchant—July 6, Hope, Tunbridge Wells, grocer—July 6, Sansom, Fordinbridge, 
Hampshire, surgeon—July 7, Moseley, Upper Gloucester Street, Dorset Square, wine- 
merchant—July 7, Baldwin, Bulstrode Street, St. Marylebone, victualler—July 7, 
Jefferies, St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, tavern-keeper—July 7, Kemp, Uxbridge, grocer 
—July 6, Chatto, Morpeth, Northumberland, linendraper—July 6, Peck, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, grocer—July 7, Harwood, Bristol, merchant—July 5, Shore, Rochdale, 
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nel-manufacturer—July 4, Whittaker, Manchester, warechouseman —July 10, Cal- 
flan Manchester, shawl-manufacturer—July 8, Sayle and Booth, Sheffield, iron-masters. 
lam, CERTIFICATES. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

July 4 Collett, Hammersmith, attornies— July 6, Tatham, Union Street, Southwark, 

* sanufacturer—July 7, Gaisford, Gravel Lane, baker—July 12, Burt, Ryde and 
hat oe Isle of Wight, bookseller—July 5, Duglas, Brunswick Place, Old Kent Road, 
veeaper—Jely 5, Jessup, Notting Hill, builder—July 6, Harwood, Bristol, merchant 
—~ 6, Davis, Abercarne, Monmouthshire, iron-plate-manufacturer—July 6, Wilkins, 
Bristol, builder—July 4, Martens. Middlesborough, merchant—July 4, Greenbank, 
Manchester, tobacconist—July 6, Jones, Manchester, stationer—July 5, Cubbins, 
Bebbingtor., Cheshire, builder—July 12, Workman, Upton-upon-Severn, Worcestershire, 
prazier—July 4, Peck, Liverpool, grocer. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before July 4. 

Southern, Liverpool, builder—Barber, Croydon, coach-builder 
soap-manufacturer—M‘Entegart, Liverpool, corn-dealer—-Robinson, Bradford, York- 
shire, stuff-printer— Williams, Cheltenham, mercer—Warren, Shrewsbury, banker— 
Tomlinson, Rochdale, butcher—Ollive, West Street, Finsbury Circus, merchant—Tay- 
jor, Crescent, New Peckham, wine-merchant—Damsell, Newland, Gloucestershire, gro- 
cer—Hill, Gray’s Inn Lane, brewer—Ireland, Wem, Shropshire, wine-merchant. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Elliott, Chichester, builder; div. of 2s. 6d. on account of first. div. of 7s. 3}d. any 
Wednesday ; Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Hoole, High Street, Southwark, 
grocer ; first div. of 3d. any Wednesday ; Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Edwards, 
Idol Lane, bricklayer ; first div. of ls. 2}d. any Wednesday; Mr. Whitmore, Basing- 
hall Street—King, North End, Fulham, victualler; first div. of 3d. any Wednesday 
Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Smith and Hayes, Henrietta Street, hotelkeepers ; 
second div, of 73d. any Wednesday ; Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Falshaw, 
Faringdon, grocer; first div. of ls. June 10, and three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. 
Groom, Abchurch Lane—Martin, Darlington, plumber ; first div. of 5s. on new proofs, 
June 17, or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Waddell, 
Liverpool, wine-merchant ; first div. of Is. 6d. June 22, or any subsequent Thursday ; 
Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool—Ballantyne, Liverpool, merchant; final div. of 10d. June 
22, or any subsequent Thursday; Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool—Gales, Ford Dockyard, 
Durham, ship-builder; first div. of 2s. June 17,or any subsequent Saturday; Mr Ba- 
ker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Reader, Foleshill, miller; first div. of 2s. 6d. any Thurs- 
day ; Mr. Christie, Birmingham—Blackford, Swindon, butcher; first div. of 7s. June 
14, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Acraman, Bristol—Sampson, Nailsworth, 
grocer; first div. of 63d. June 14, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Acraman, 
Bristol. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

Robertson, Stockbridge, spirit-dealer, June 19, July 10. 














Friday, June 16. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Smith and Co. Cornhill, booksellers—Henry and Co. Leeds. merchants; as far as re- 
gards W. Firth and D. Ramsden— Miller, Brothers, Liverpool, tea-brokers—Knowles 
and Wilde, Altrincham, Cheshire, plumbers—Britten and Co. Framftield, Sussex, 
farmers—Coates and Co. Manchester—Heap and Walmsley, Ashton-under-Lyne, rol- 
ler-makers—Hood and Co. Healy Works, Lancashire, bleachers— Timmins and Wor- 
rall, Westbromwich, engineers— Williamson and Co. Liverpool, sail-makers— Moss and 
Co. Liverpool, warehouse-keepers—Renny and Co. Arbroath, merchants—lIllinois In- 
yestment Company ; as far as regards N. Smith jun. and W. Ross. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Brooxe, WitiiaM, Birmingham, chemist, to surrender July 4, August 1: solicitor, 
Mr. Reece, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

Catrrns, THomas, Redruth, Cornwall, draper, July 1, 20: solicitors, Mr. Stogdon, 
Exeter; Messrs. Keddell and Co. Lime Street; official assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Cove, Wittt1aM, Calverley, Yorkshire, consulting-engineer, July 6, August 4: solici- 
tors, Mr. Clarke, Chancery Lane; Messrs. Terry and Co. Bradford ; Messrs. Bond and 
Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

Cooke, SAMUEL, Manchester, timber-merchant, June 28, Jaly 19: solicitors, Messrs. 
Milne and Co. Harcourt Buildings; Messrs. Slater and Heelis, Manchester; official 
assignee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester 

Exits, EpwarD, Wednesbury, S 
Lowe, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Bi “ham. 

Fretcner, Joseru Contin, Trafalgar Road, Greenwich, coal-merchant, June 23, July 
28 : solicitors, Shaw and (o. Fish St Hill ; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

Geerine, Georce, Arundel, grocer, June 27, July 27: 
Leadenhall! Street ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Gress, Henry, Oxford, grocer, June 29, August 7: solicitors, Messrs. Simpson and 
Cobb, Moorgate Street ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Chambers. 

HAMMOND, WILLIAM Esennicn, Uxbridge, seed-crusher, June 24, August 5: solici- 
tor, Mr. Tyrrell, Guildhall ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Hare, ALFRED WILLIAM, Bartlett's ildings, brush-manufacturer, June 23, July 28: 
solicitor, Mr. Wickings, Finsbury Terrace ; official assig., Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall St. 

HENFREY, CHARLES JAMES, Leamington Priors, victualler, July 4, Ang. 1: solicitors, 
Messrs. Troughton and Lea, Coventry; Messrs. Motteram and Co. Birmingham ; 
official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

Jones, James, Penkridge, Staffordshire, victualler, June 29, July 20: 
Underhill, Wolverhampton ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

Perry, Jonn, Exeter, cheese-dealer, June 27, July 20: solicitors, Mr. Force, Exeter; 
Mr. Harris, Lincoln's Inn ; official assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 

PENWARDEN, KicnHarp, Launceston, Cornwall, saddler, July 5, 25: solicitors, 
Messrs. Bell and Co. Lincoln’s Inn Field; Messrs. Gurney and Coward, Launceston ; 
Mr. Turner, Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 

Puatturrs, Tuomas and Joun Batt, Newcastle-under-Lyme, earthenware-manufac- 
turers, July 4, Aug. 1: solicitor, Mr. Harding, Newcastle-under-Lyme; official as- 
signee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 





iffordshire, builder, June 28, July 20: solicitor, Mr. 

































solicitor, Mr. 


DIVIDENDS. 
July 7, Clarke, Liquorpond Street, builder—July 7, Low and Co, Calcutta, merchants 
—July 7, Beattie and Co. Nichclas Lane, merchants—July 10, Meyer and Brown- 
smith, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, fringe-manufacturers—July 10, Foster, Wilson 
Street, Finsbury, fringe-manufacturer—July 10, Webber, Wood Street, warehouseman 
—July 7, Adamson, Bond Court, Walbrook, merchant—July 7, King, Oxford, timber- 
merchant—July 7, Softlaw, Adelaide Hotel, London Bridge, wine-merchant—July 7, 
Teasel, Norwich, carpenter—July 7, Green, St. Mary Overie’s Dock, wharfinger—July 
7, Lidiard, Cirencester, scrivener—July 7, Bush and Prideaux, Bristol, scriveners— 
July 13, Hill, Stourport, hosier—July 13, Osborne, Coventry, grocer—July 7, Jenks, 
Nottingh lace facturer—July 7, Green, Almondbury, brewer—July 8, Shuttle- 
worth, Sheffield, shopkeeper—July 8, Napier jun. Sheffield, oil-merchant—July 8, 
Garton, Sheffield, stock-broker. 








CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

July 11, Bate, Birmingham, hatter—July 10, Pasco, Chichester, upholsterer—July 7, 
King, Oxford, timber-merchant—July 7, Barker, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
perfumer—July 8, F. and W. H. Chaplin, Bishop's Stortford, tanners—July 7, Dawson, 
Farsford, Gloucestershire, maltster—July 7, Harris, Westbury-upon-Severn, carpenter 
~—July 10, Britton, Bradford, Yorkshire, grocer—July 7, Davison, Leeds, coach-builder. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before July 7. 

Tarner, Bristol, draper—Pidgeon, Honiton, Devonshire, wine-merchant—Hender, 
Bodmin, ironmonger—Stringer, Northumberland Street, New Road, coach-plater-— Ross, 
likeston, Derbyshire, hosier—Cumming, Tottenham Court Road, furrier—Stuart, Her- 
bert Street, New North Road, milliner—Henderson, Birmingham, china-dealer—Per- 
kins, Coventry, leatherseller—Sinclair, Liverpool, tailor—Lench, Worcester, tobacconist 
Child, Chertsey, grocer—Turner, Addington Square, Camberwell, brewer—Irwin, 
Liverpool, stock-broker—Jillings, Honiton, draper— White, Exeter, decorative painter— 
Peake, Honiton, draper—Lucas, Mark Lane, flax-dealer—Mason and Co. New Broad 
Street, merchants— Penn, Liverpool, victualler—Coldrey, Lawrence Lane, merchant— 
Low, Albion Place, Stoke Newington, cattle-salesman. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Blackwell and Dunsford, Newbiggen-by the Sea, Northumberland, brewers; first 
div. of 3s. 6d. June 17, or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne—Phivps, Darlington, linendraper ; first div. of 6s. June 17, or any subsequent 
Saturday ; Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Hattersley, Sheffield, stove-manufac- 
turer ; second div, of 3d. June 24, or any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Freeman, Sheffield 
—Kirby, Leeds, grocer; first div. of 2s. 6d. June 23, or any subsequent Friday ; Mr. 
Freeman, Leeds—Dawson, Huddersticld, fancy-cloth-manufacturer; second div. of 
24d. June 23, or any subsequent Friday; Mr. Freeman, Leeds—Seppings, Cromer, 
Norfolk, victualler ; a div. of 2s. June 22, or any subsequent Thursday ; Mr. Stansfeld, 
Moorgate Street- Lake, Liverpool, commission-merchant; a div. of ls, 9d. Jane 15, or 
any subsequent Thursday ; Mr. Turner, Liverpool—Teale, Leeds, upholsterer ; first 
and final div. of 2s, 2d. June 20, or any subsequent Tue day ; Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Scott and Co. Glasgow, merchants, June 20, July 17—Adamson, Dunfermline, mer- 

chant, June 22, July 19—Kopper, Kirkintillock, distiller, June 24, July 15—Clark, 





| 
| 


Stockdale, Liverpool, | 


Greenock, grocer, June 22, July 18—M‘Iver, Edinburgh, boot-maker, June 21, July 17 
—Thomson, Edinburgh, draper, June 21, July 19—Ewing and Co. Glasgow, and Ewing 
and Co. Calcutta, merchants, June 22, July I8—A. and A. M'‘Phail, Glasgow, mer- 
chants, July 3. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


(Closing Prices.) 


































| Saturd. | Monday. Tuesday. Wednes.; Thurs.) Friday. 
' —_—_ .—_- Ss ————————- — ___ 
3 per Cent Console .... .s.ccececceceevee Bah 83 843 shut _- es 
Ditto for Account. . | 843 Sig Sig (B3gexd) 835 83 
3 per Cents Reduced | 823 83 825 S34 833 Ext 
3} per Cents........ | 839 Mt st 833 og san 
Long Annuities ...... j s4 ss “4 Er} S s¢ 
| Bank Stock, 9 per Cen 7 ee lys 191 lvl 192; 192 
India Stock, 10§ ........ ese ° shut — —_ —_—-— ee 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. perdiem . |} 36pm.; 40 | 39 39 40 38 
India Bonds, 4$ per Cent ............4. ;— | —— | 20pm 16 19 _ 








solicitors, Messrs. Linklater, | 





~—e 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening ) 






































































Austrian. ......s+e0ee+.00+-5p, Ct. 55 Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p Ct. 96 
Belgian ..... *- . 43 — —— || Mexican .... cesscereereed = 163 
Ditto .. ee 23- —_— Michigan ........++ ~t— —— 
Brazilian .... o- — 664 Mississippi (Sterling)......6 — — 
Buenos Ayres - | —— | New York (1858)... t— 90 
Chilian ....... . — — | Ohio... «see 6 — | 88 
Danish . _ —— | Pennsylvania .... | ed 66 
Dutch (E — | 425 | Peruvian ‘ t— 32 
Ditto. 4 — | 634 | Portuguese 5 634 
French .. . t= | 45f. | Ditto..... s.=_— —_ 
Ditto ....... e-eececcecccens = —— | Russian rece 5t6— 9 
Indiana (Sterling) .... 5 — | 2 | Spanish ......... . ‘- 12 
Ulinois . 6 = at Ditto... ee i 22 
Kentucky .......s000-ee0e -_-= 89; | Ditto (Passive) ...+. secceseeves 3k 
Louisiana (Sterling 5 76 =| Ditto (Deferred) — 
Maryland (Sterling). 5 — | 65% || Venezuela Active 15¢ 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattware— Banxs— 1 
Caledonian......... see 31: Australasian ........... — 
Edinburgh and . ai British North American .......{ — 
Eastern Counties... ... M4 Colonial .......... cose ° 7 
Great Northern ....... 5g Commercial of London .. — 
Great North of England .. . 230 London and Westminster _ 
Great Western .. ... ....+ 594 London Joint Stock .... 14a 
Hull and Selby..... Th 994 National of Ireland .... —_ 
Lancashire and Yorkshire _ National Provincial . _ 
Lancaster and Carlisle .........- | $1 Provincial of Ireland. oe 40 
London Brighton and South Coast sua Union of Australia .. ° 23 
London and Blackwall . 48 Union of London —_ 
London and North-western . 123 Mines— 
Midland. .. ...... 10lg BOlamos «2.666 cceeeccsceeee a 
North British .. ° e 223 Brazilian Imperial ...... e = 
Northern and Eastern ..... were 494 Ditto (St. John Del Key sa 
South-eastern and Dover 245 Cobre Copper .........+.. —_ 
South-western .......... Scenes 474 MisceLtannovus— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick | 324 —— 
York and North Midland .......) 65 . _ 
Docxs— } — 
East and West India . .......+..} 116 52ead 
London .. ovccse seve | 102 Royal Mail Steam. . 46 
76 16 





eeeecece South Australian.. 


St. Katherine.. 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and &th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 10th day of June 1548, 

ISSUE DEPARTMENT- 


Notes issued ..ccccesecesseess £27,152 | Government Debt . £11,015,110 











| Other Securities ...... 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion 11,727,277 
Silver Bullion .......... oe ee 1,404,996 


£27 132,275 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ Capital.......... £14,553,000 Government Securities, (in- 
os eee . 3,291,239 








Rest ee ¢ secene ° cluding Dead WeightAnnuity) £12,097 257 
Public Deposits* 5 23 Other Securities ............. 11,398,651 
Other Deposits . 9,056,342 Yotes ...... 3 





.* 1,054,470 


£33,708.874 


Seven Day and other Bilis ° 





} 


£33,708 ,874 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts. 





BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard .. £317 9 Copper, British Cakes £88 10 0... 0 0 0 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces0 0 0 Iron, British Bars.... 6 15 o 7086 
New Dollars .........665 seeeee +0 49 Lead, Kritish Pig .... 17 © 0... 0 0 0 

ilver in Bars, Standard . . - © 4 11§ | Steel, English ..... o 8096 Oee 6 OO 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, June 16. 






. «@ a 6. f 8 6.1] & 8 
Wheat,R. New 42to 44 | Rye ........ 28to30 Maple..... 40todl | Oats, Feed. 16 to19 
Fine -» 44—46 | Barley ...... 22—24 White 35 —37 Fine. 19~—20 

- 40-42) Malting... 29—30 Boilers ... 37-38 Poland .. 23—24 

2—44 | Malt, Ord.... 55—56 | Beans,Ticks. 31 — 33 Fine. 24—25 

Fine - 48—50 Fine . 8-6) Old ....... 38—40 Potato .. 25—26 


Harrow... 36—38 Fine . 26—28 


Super. New. 50— 54 | Peas, Hog «.. 38 —39 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | buTy ‘ON FOREIGN CORN, 








Per Qr. (Imperia)) of England and Wales. For the present Week. 
Wheat..... 488. 74.] Rye ... .... 294. 9d. Wheat...... 9s. 0d.) Rye ...... 25.04, 
Barley..... 32 3 Beans -. 36 8 | Barley...... 2 0 Keans ....... 2 0 
Oats.......20 5 | Peas .. 3667 Oats ........ 2 6 | Peas ........ 2 0 





Weekly Averages for the Week ending June 10. 
Wheat, 47s. 84.—Barley, 31s. 74.—Oats, 20s. 94.—Rye, 28. 0d.—Heans , 38s. 4d.—Peas, 376. 0d. 





FLOUR 


PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ......... persack 44s. to 47s.| Butter—Best Fresh, lis. 6d. per dos. 
Seconds . - 4i 43 | Carlow, 4/. 6s. to 4/. 8s. per cwt. 





wt. Gls.— Tds. 








Essex and Suffolk.on board ship 39 — 41 | Bacon, Irish ......... 

Norfolk and Stockton ........ . 37 — 39 | Cheese, Cheshire .. ~.-.54 — 76 
Bran......... . perquarter 0 — 0 | Derby Plain... . 0 — 66 
Pollard, fine.. ... ... . +... @ — © | Hams, York ........++ ss+ss++++ 66 —= Of 
Bread, 6d. to 7§d. the 4lb. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 64. to 6s. Od, 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoartse anp Leapenmace.* SmiTHriecy.” Heap or CaTTLe at 
d 





s. sd sa sd, Se ITHFLELD, 
Beef.. 3 2 2M ts Wtot 0 Friday 
Mutton 3 8 3 8-4 4—5 OO} Beasts 912 ...06 
Veal... 3 4 310—4 0—4 8] Sheep. 10,930 
Pork.. 4 0 40—4 6—5 ©] Calves. 615 . 
Lamb. 6 0 5 0—6 2—0 O| Pigs... 296 .crce 


sink the offal, per 8 ib 





POTATOES. 











Kent Pockets 60s.to 78s. York Reds : --perton, 80s. to 14). 
Choice ditto. ... 80 — 105 | Scotch Reds .... cccsecccceecees O — O 
Sussex Pockets . “6 72 DOVERS 200. cocccccccce eee -- O— @ 
Fine ditto ...... © — © | Kentand Essex Whites ......... 0 — 0 








Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITurieLv. 
GOs. tO 708. .. ccecvesee 5D 


HAY AND STRAW. 
CumbERLAND. Wharrecnaret. 
4 


708. 
















Hay, Good «...ssesee 

Inferior. ee GO — 6B iceseceee ce O — 

New. Om @ woo ~ O-— 0 
Clover... TB — 92 cercecsceee CD — BF 
Wheat 8 23 — 30 ... + 20 — 2 

CANDLES. | GROCERIES 
Rape Oil per cwt. £1 15s. 0d.| Tea, Bohea, fine, ....perib. Os. 1¢ to Os. 3d. 
Kefined ereeeeee 216 0 | Congou, fine...... ....- ‘3—_— x 
Linseed Oil . cocscess 2 8 D Souchong, fine ..... o 23 =—8 6 
Linseed Oil-Cake per 1000 0 0 | * In Bond—Dut ld. per Ib. 


Candles, per dozen, 5s. 3d. to 5s. 6d. Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 65s. to 115s, 
Moulds (6d.per doz. discount) 7s. 0d. Good Ordinary ........... 204. to 33s, 

Coals, Hetton...... «. «+168, 3d, Sugar, Muscovado, perewt.. 24s. (jd 
TeCS.erceccerceres és, 34, West India Molasses ....16s. Od. to 20. Od, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


| Saturday, 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 

Madile. JENNY LIND. First Night of ROBERTO IL 
DIAVOLO. Th Nobility, Patrons of the Opera, and the 
Public, are respectfully informed, that there will be a Grand 
EXTRA NIGHT on Tuvrspay next, June the 22d 1848; 
when will be presented Meyerbeer's celebrated Opera, entitled 
ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO. The Scenery by Mr. Charles 
Marshall Alice, Madile. JENNY LIN}. Roberto, sig. 
Gardoni; Sacerdote, Sig. Bouche ; Bertram, Sig. Belletti. 
In the Second Act, an incidental Divertissement, in which 























Madile. Carolina Rosati will appear. After which will be 
presented, the highly successful New and Original Ballet 


Divertissement by M. Perrot—the Music by Sig. Pugni, 
. ry vy Mr. Charles Marshal!l—entitled LES QUATRE 
. Summer, Madile. Carlotta Grisi ; Autumn, Madile 
Winter, Madlle. Marie Taglioni; and Spring, 
Madile. Cerito. “ Pas,”’—Regne du Printemps—Pas du Prin 
temps—Regne de l'Ete—Pas de ' Ete—Regne de lb Automne— 
Pas de lAutomne—R ‘gne de l'Hiver—Pas de I'Hiv As 
de Union des Ss The Free List is suspended, the 
Press excepted. *,.* Pit Tickets may be obtained as usual at 
the Box-ottice of the Theatre, price 10s. 6d. cach ; where ap 
plications for Boxes, Pit Stalls, and Tickets are to be made. 


ILSON’S MORNING PERFORMANCE 
on the SONGS of SCOTLAND, at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, on Tuesday the 20th, at half-past Two o’Clock.—Mr. 
Wiusson will give a selection of Jacobite Songs, old Ballads ; 
also Songs by Burns and Sir Walter Scott. Tickets and Pro 
grammes may be had at the Music-shops, where Stalls m y 
be secured. The Last Evening Ente 
take place at the Music Hall, Store Street,on Monday the 19th, 
atso'clock Pi«noforte, Mr. Jolley. 2 


, > Y 
X ETER H AL L 
Wednesday next, June 2lst.—THE CONCERT 
OF THIS SEASON, under the direction of Mr. Joun Huccan, 
will be held on the evening of Wednesday next, June 2Ist, 
and will consist of a Selection of Miscellaneous Music 
Principal Performers—Miss Rainforth, Miss Stewart, Mrs 
Weiss, Miss A. Williams, Mrs. Alexander Newton, Miss Duval, 
Miss M. Williams, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Henry 
Whitworth, Mr. Weiss, and (Pianoforte) Mr. Sterndale Ben 
nett. The Chorus will consist of the Members of Mr. Hullah’s 
First Upper Singing School. The Orchestra will be complete 
inevery department. Leader, Mr. Willy Conductor, Mr 
John Hullah. Western Gallery, Area, &c. ls.; North and 
South Area, 2s. 6d.; Central Reserved Seats, 5s. Tickets and 
rozrammes may be had of Mr. Parken, 445, West Strand 
of the principal Musicsellers, and at Exeter Hall 


PXETER HALL—THE 

4 CLUB DISTRIBUTION.—The distribution of Mrs 
Parkes's Last Club Subscription will take place, at Exeter 
Hall, on Monday the 19th instant. To commence at 12 o'clock 
The subscription will remain open. Shares may be had at 9, 
Exeter Hall, on the morning of the distribution.—22, Goiden 
Square 


}RUPTION OF MOUNT AXTNA! — NEW 

4 EXHIBITION at the DIORAMA, Regent's Park, re 
presenting MOUNT JETNA, in Sicily, under three aspects— 
Evening, Sunrise, and during an Eruption ; and the Interior of 
8ST MAKK'S, at VENICE, with two effects—Day and Night 
Durir the latter the grand Machine Organ ill perform 
Open from Ten till Six Admittance, 2s. ; Children under 
Twelve years, Half-price 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS.—The FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHI 
BITION is NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, 
each day, from Nine tilldusk. Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
Groner A. Parr, Secretary 


HE EXHIBITION OF MULREADY'S 
PAINTINGS, SKETCHES, &c. to promote the for 
mation of a National Gallery of British Art, is NOW OPEN 
at the Society of Arts, Adelphi, from 9 tili dusk. Admission, 
ls. Proofs of the Sonnet, lithographed by Joun Linneti ju 
nior, are now ready for delivery to Subscribers of 2/. 2s 


> . a ,r Ar Tr Tn 
HE EXHIBITION OF THE PORTRAIT 
of GEORGE STEPHENSON, Esq. painted by Mr. 
Locas, will be closed on the last day of June. His frivnds 
and admirers are requested to call and see it, at the Gallery 
of Messrs. H. Gnaves and Co. 6, Pall Mall, before it is re 
moved. 
NX ZEALAND COMPANY’S | SHIP 
for Nelson, New ymouth, Wellington, and Otago, in 
New Zealand The first-class Passenger-ship “ Bernicia,” 
518 Tons, now lying in the London Docks, will be despatched 
as above,on Monday the 3d of July next, and will carry an 
experienced Surgeon 
at New Zealand House 
, Fenchurch Street 
By order of the Court of Directors, 
Tromas Cupnent Harinoton 
New Zealand House, 9, Broad Street buildings, 
London, 2/d May 1848 


TEAM TO INDIA AND CHINA, 
vid EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam 
veyance for PASSENGERS AND LIGHT GOODS 
to Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and 
Hong kong. —The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navi 
gation Company book passengers and recvive goods and pat 
cels for the above ports by their steamers, starting from 
Southampton the 20th, and from Suez on or about the loth 
of every or rates of passage-money, plans of the 
steamers, secure passages, apply at the Company's 
Ottices, No. 122, Leadenhall Street, London 


SOCIETY FOR THE DISCHARGE 
tO RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR 
DEBTS throughout ENGLAND and WALES 
1772 President—The Earl of Romney. 
‘ Lord Kenyon 
' Kight Hon. sir R 
Treasurer—Kenjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq 
Auditors—John Pepys, Esq 












sons 



































orto Mr 





Joseph Stayner, 





AND 
MALI 
Established 


Vice- Presidents Peel, Rart. M.P 


M.P. F.R.S 
, and Capel Cure, Esq 

At a meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on W 
Respay the 7th day of June 1848, the cases of 18 Petitioners 
were considered, of which l4 were approved, 2 inadmissible 
and 2 deferred for inquiry 

Since the meeting held on the 3d May 5 Debtors, of whom 





2 had wives and 2 children, have been discharged from the 

prisons «f England and Wales; the expense of whose libera 

tion, includin every cha connected with the Society, was 

851. 6s. Sd. ; and the f owing : 
Benefactions recewed since the last report— 

Mrs. Clyatt . cree ertesees A.£2 0 0 

Mrs. Cranmer A. 22 0 





Miss Theodosia Cramer... 6... ..0005 wk 2 8 8 
Andrew R. Drumm» d. Esq. per Messrs. Drummond A.56 5 0 
Lady Trevelyan, per ditto. ooee A. 1 
The Accountant-General of the Court of Chancery, 
under the Will of the Earl of Kerry, per Treasurer 24 5 5 
Ditto, under the Will of Mrs. A. M. Stafford, per 
Treasurer si NGSCevKECEOSCED ose @ 8 SC 
Ditto, under the Will of Robert Sorrell, Esq. per 
Treasurer .... tener neeee eeeeeeeens - 238 16 11 
Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Drummonds, Herrie 
Hoares, Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Str et 
Strand, where the books may be seen by those who are in- 
clined to support the charity, and where the Society meet on 
the Great Wednesday in every month. Joseru Lun» , Secretary. 





GRAND | 


RRorat NAVAL SCHOOL, NEW CROSS. 
Head MenaThe Rev. T. Onanst ns, M.A, 





The Pupils will assemble on Wednesday the 2d August 
next. The object of this Institution is to enable Naval and 
Marine Officers to give their sons an education qualifying 
them for any pursuit (with board) at the least possible ex- 
pense, and to admit a limited number gratuitously, or ona 
reduced payment. The present maximum terms are 25/. per 
Annum, which include books, stationery, washing, medical 
attendance, &c.; but pupils admitted on and after the 25th 
December Next will be required to pay the cost price of 31/ 
per Annum, unless it shall appear, by a form required to be 
filled up by the parent, that their cireumstances do not enable 
them to pay more than 25. The payments for the Midsum 
mer Quarter will commence on the 25th June Next, and for 
Michaelmas on the 29th September A statement of the 
privileges of nomination, the system of education, and any 
further particulars, may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary By order of the Council, 

R A. J. S. Eames, Secretary. 
12th June 1848 








Counter Hill, New Cross, 
N.B.—The friends and supporters of the Institution are in 
vited toattend the Annual Public Distr bution of the Medals 

and Prizes, on Tuesday the 20th instant, at Oae o’Clock. 
Rear- Admiral B B. M.P. President, in the Chair. 


erat AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


CIRENCESTER 





wes, ¢ 





Patron—U. R. UW. Prince Albert 
President of Council—Right Hon. Ear! Bathurst 
Vice- President—Right Hon. Earl Ducie 





Principal—John Wilson, F.R.S.E 
Chaplain and First Master—Rev. G. M." 
Second Master—John 8. Moreland, C.E. 


P.G.S8. &€ 
i M.A 





Resident Professors 
John Wilson, F.RLS.E. &e. 
Chemistry : John Blyth, M.D 
Botany and Geology : Jas. Buckman, F.G.S 
Veterinary Practice : John Robinson, M-R.C_V.S. 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy : Rev. G. M. Tandy, 


Agriculture 


1cering : John 8. Moreland, 





M 
Practical Surveying and Engi 
C.E _ 
OBJECTS 
The object of this Insitution is to provide such a course of 
instruction as will be most useful tothe practical farmer. The 
benefits to be derived by the Agriculturists from a judicious 
application of scientific information are becoming more and 
more extensively acknowledg while the means of obtain 
ing that information, if, inde+ it can be obtained at all, 
without for the time sacrificing a due attention to the prac 
tical operations of husbandry, are so scattered and costly as to 
be within the reach of very few. The College course of in 
struction is conducted in such a manner that, while the Stu 
dent is well based in the principles of cach science, its rela- 
tions with Agricu'ture are specially touched upon and explain 
ed, and their practical application shown, as far as possible, in 
the operations of the College farm. The theoretical and prac 
tical teaching go hand in hand, and the whole iscombined with 
the advantages of collegiate discipline 
By order of the Council, Puitir Bowers, Secretary 
London Office, 15, Duke Street, Adelphi 


\! THE ANNUAL GENERAL 
F of the ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, held on 
the 6th June Is4s— 
rhe Right Hon. Earl Bathurst, President, 
in the Chair— 

The Report of the Council for the past year was read, 
adopted, and ordered to be printed for circulation amongst the 
Shareholders 

rhe recommendation of the ¢ 
students to Eighty Pounds, 
Pounds per Annum, 
powered t 

Mr. Pusey, M.P. and Mr. Fisher Hobbs, having retired from 
the Council, were replaced by Sir Robert Throckmorton, and 
the Rev. Alex. Huxtable 

One-third of the Council being balloted out, were reclected 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Hon. Mr. Bathurst for 
his valuable present of a Clock for the College Tower, and 
another to the President, Vice-President, Auditors, Trea 
surers, and Council, for their attention to the business of the 
Institution during the past year 

















mineil to raise the fee for Tn 
and for Out-students to Forty 
was adopted, and the Council were em 








Pritie Bowes, Secretary 
London Office, 15, Duke Street, Adelphi, 8th June 18:8 


YROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent Street, and 2, Royal Exchar 
London. Estab! shed 1806 Invested Capital, | 
Annual Income, 140,000/ hk 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 
Right Hon 
Dhvectors 
Arthur hinnaird, Chairman 
James Sherman, Deputy Chairman 
| William Ostler. Esq 
| George Round, Esq 
James Sedgwick, Esq 
| Frederick Squire, Esq 
| William Henry stone, Esq 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart | Capt. W. John Williams 
John A. Besumont, Managing Director 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D. P.s.s8. 29, Upper Montague 
Street, Montague Squar¢ 


Buildings 





muses declared, 743, 
1,678 Cool 
President—The Ear! Grey 
The Hon 
The Rev 
Alexander, Esq 
encowe Churchill, Esq 
George Dacr i 
Alexander Henderson, M.D 
William Judd, sq 











The rates of Premium are those »ypted by the principal 
life-offices , the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offices 

The bonuses are added to the 
reduction of the 

Policies issued by th are purchased at their full 
value ; or Loans may be obtained upon them after they have 
been in existence for tive 

If a party neglect to pay for the renewal of his policy, he 
may repair the omission any time within twelve months, upon 
proof of good h th 

The profits (subject to a trifling 
among the insured The plan upe 


policies, or applied to the 
premiums 
s Off 





years 





deduction, are divided 
n which they are divided 
proportionate to the 
has contributed 


gives to each insured a share 
amount of the premiums he 
In addition to the above advantages, the Directors have de 
termined to adopt the principle of allotting a prospective 
bonus to policies lapsing between the septennial periods of 
ill the policy-holders may participate 
equally in the profits of the society 


party 


division, in order that 


The following Table shows the amount of Bonuses added to 
‘olectes existing at the present time 


| total sum 


























¥ neredse ay | 
| - - Konus: s n orivi | ble to which tu 

ea added valinsur ture bonuses | 
= | £ ance will be added. | 
—— suenemens — | 
£ £ s. d | Percent d | 
1806 0 415 10 2 85.10 2 | 
1807 | 900 982 12 1 9.17 I | 

i810 | Loo | Ligo 6 96.65 6 

stl 6 i328 8 6 @3.02 6 

; | tazo 200% 19613 5 95.33 3908 13 5 
3392 | 18-0 | S000 | 6598.17 6 7.17 55617 8 | 
4356 | 1822 | Soo | 2541 3 6 a7 | ‘Sal 8 6 


Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ay 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom; and at the Head Office, 50, Kegent 
5 sect. 


COURT | 





™ ce 
Relea AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
4 ASSURANCE AND LOAN ASSOC TATION 
Every description of risk contingent upon life, whether cs 
vil, Naval, Military, at Home or Abroad. nether Cj- 
A comprehensive system of Loan (in connexion yw) ; 
Assurance) « undoubted personal or other sceurity, with Life 
Immediate, Deferred, and Contingent Annuities 
dowme ts J. Mice Wirwtass. 2 
Offices—London : 12, Waterloo Place, a 
Street, City. Edinburgh: 12 








and Ea. 
» Actuary 
and 6, King Wijlian 
» Princes Street Ulam 


a Ae hl J rT > ——_ 
| RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE (Coy. 
PANY. Capital 1,000,0007 

This Institution is empowered by a sp cial act of 
ment, (4th Vict. c. 9, and is so constituted 
benefits of life assurance in their fullest polie 
holders, and to present greater facilities and accommodatica 
than are usually offered to the public 

The ample subscribed capital, together with the 
continually increasing fund, accumulated from the 
on upwards of 7,000 policies, affords complete security to the 

sured ; whilst the magnitude of the Company's transactions 
has enabled the directors to offer unusual advantages ty policy. 
holders, as will be seen by reference to the prospectus, ang to 
the varied and extensive tables, which have been computed 
with great care and labour expressly for the use of this j 
tution. Prien Monutson, Resident Director, 

1, Princes Street, Bank, London, Oct. 1, 1847 


JNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCR 

J COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Tall Mall, London ; 9 
George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vin ’ 

Directors 
James Stuart, Esq., Chairman. 
Hananel De Castro, Esq., Deputy-Chairman 

Samuel Anderson, Esq PD. Q. Henriques, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Resi- | William Railton, Esq 
Charles Downes, Esq dent. | John Ritchie, Esq 
Charles Graham, Esq. F. H. Thomson, Esq 

This Company, established by act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security ina large paid-up capital, and in the 
great success Which has attended it since its comme neement 
in 1834 ; 

Its ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OP 92,0001 

In Ist!, the Company added a bonus of 2/. per cent per 
annum on the sum assured to all policies of the participat 
ing class from the time they were effected The bonus added 
to policies from March 1834 to Dec. dist 1840 is as follows— 
Sum Assured. ‘Time Assured Sum added to Policy 

5 








large ang 
premiums 








it Piace, Glasgow, 








£5,000. 6y rs 10 months ve £683 6 
5000. -» OY 3 > areseas ancee Ge 2-6 
BO8O. sccas GPOOTB. ccvccceccass.ccscsee GB O 6 
5,000 coves SF i nintyn & quit @ See nie —— £8 ¢ 


The premiums nevertheless are on the most mouerate seale, 
and only One Half need be Paid for the First Five Years, 
where the Insurance is for life. No entrance money or charge 
except the policy stamp. Every information will be afforded 
on application to the Resident Director, 8, Waterlo 
Pall Mall, London. 


MEvicat, LEGAL, AND GENERAL 
4 MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
126, Strand, London. 
Trustees 


P.R.S John Romilly, Esq. Q.C. MP 
James Russell, Esq. Qf 






"lace, 


James Copland, M.D 
J. 1. Parry, Bsq. QC, 
Vere Fane, Esq | 

Directors 

John billingsley Parry, Esq. Q.C. Chairman 

G. H. Barlow, M.D John Parrott, Esq 
D. Cornthwaite, Esq. 
F. J. Farre, MD. F.LS 

J 


| Partridge, Esq. FP. RS 
Thomas Webb Greeue, Esq | 

| 

| 

I 


x 
t. Quain, Esq. F.RS 
tohert Smith, Esq 
Richard Jebb, Esq 
John C. W. Lever, 
W. 4d. Little, M.D 
This Society is the only one connected with the 
Legal Professions founded on the Mutual Frinciple 
by Mutual Assurance the whole net profits become divisible 
Assured 
Members assured in this Society during the present 
year will be entitled to participate in the first and every suc- 
ceeding division of profit 


r. White, Esq 
H. White 


ay, Esq 


Medical or 






Every brench of assurance business is conducted by this 
Society. Diseased as well as healthy lives assured at equit 
able and moderate rates. 

Prevx. Bice, Secretary 
UCED RATES OF PREMIUM 


REI 1 
Vosts BRITISH 
a COMPANY 
4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury ; 
t, London 
Incorpo 


INSURANCE 


and 10, Pall Mall 








Established in 1809, and ated by Royal Charter, 
President— His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G 
Chairman—sir Peter Laurie, Alderman 
Deprty-Ch man—Francis Warden, Esq 

Resident Directors—V. and M ” Esqrs 
Physician—John Webster, M.D., PRLS 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this ¢ 
to the r utmost extent, combined with perfect: sec 
fully subscribed capital of : 1 00,0 0/., bes 
fund exceeding 





mpany 
urity ma 
an accumulating 
and a revenue from life 
premiums alone of ethan 100,0007., which is annually @ 
Four fifths of the profits are septenniatly divided 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of premiums. 
On insurances for the whole life, half the premium may te- 
main on cre iit for the first seven years 
Tables of increasing rates have been formed upon a plan pe 
culisr to this Company, whereby Assurances may be effected 
for the whole term of life at the least possible immediate ex 





premium WwO,0000., 





cressing 


pense , the premium commencing very low, and gradually im 
creasing during the first five years, after which period an um 
form premium ts required during the remainder of life 

The Directors invite the attent on of insurers to the re 


duction in their premiums. ‘The following is a specimen of the 


rgtes now require 








Premium t nsure M. at death 
Age Without Profits With Profits 
20 220... @ £118 2 
30 ne ams 30 .. 2920 
4) oso BIT FS aev tu 3580 
i) . 319 9 aI) 7 
Prospectuses, with tables of rates and full particulars, may 


be obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings ; andof 


the Actuary, Joux Kino, Esq. 10, Pall Mall East 
lienay T 


Tuomson, Secretary 





WARS APARILLA.—It asserted by many 
‘ eminent medical men that there is no Medicine in the 
Materia Medica comparable to Sarsaparilla for recruiting the 
debilitated constitution, restoring the tone of the stomach, 
improving the general state of the system, and by tts com- 
t nued use removing various morbid symptoms ascribed to 4 
deranged condition of the tluids—as eruptions on the skit, 
and cutaneous diseases, and rheumatic 
purifier of the 





ulcerations, scorbutic 
pains, operating as a general and compl«t 
blood Butler's ‘Compound Concentrated Decoction, or 
tluia Extract of Sarsuparilla,” is the original of the now nu- 
merous preg itions of the kind, and is extensively preset 

by Medical Practit ; it is most carefully prepared, 90 8 
to contain all the properties of the Sarsaparilla in a most 
efticreent and concentrated form. This prepar n is well 
suited for exportation, having been long known and esteemed 
throughout the colonies. Prepared and sold in pint bottles, 
20s ; half pints, 10s. ; and quarter-pints, 5s 6d. ; by Butler 
and Harding, Chem sts, 4, Cheapside, corner of St Paul's, 
London ; and may be obtained of J. Sanger, 1 50, Oxford Street; 
Davenport and Stedman, 20, Waterloo Place Edinburgh ; & 
through most respectable Druggists. 
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June 17, 1848.] 


THE SPECTATOR. 





DD ARLIA MENTARY 
oo d—That the Statute passed in the reign of George 
the First ext nding the duration of Parliament from three 

vears to seven ye irs be repealed 
Proposed also—That the Counties, Boroughs, and other 
reg now entitled to return Representatives to Parliament 
op Franchised ; and that the United Kingdom be divided into 
de oy ers val Dist each of which shall be entitled to re 
a Kepresentatiy in Parliament, numerically pro 
turn Ker: to its population with that of other Electoral Dis 
a vongay and further, that the actual division of the United 
tric soe m inte Counties, Ridings, or Half Counties, form such 


ing 
toral Districts 
— «d also—That every male 


riets, 
os to serve 








adult not now qualified to 








B= a Representative in Parliament, or who being 
may neglect to register his name on or before the 
qualities by the existing law, shall by a moncy payment 
of Five Pounds Sterling be qualitied to vote for 
gentative provided he pay the said sum at the pr 
within whe month preceding the day of an electio 
presentative oF of Representatives for the Electoral District in 
which he, the Elector, may usually reside 


and 22, 
have, in thes 
PALETOT in every 
sdapted for warm 


Regent Street ; 
Cornhill, Londen.—Messrs. NICOLL 
the NEW REGISTERED 
but at present they 


NOS, Le 116, 120, 


warerooms, 


substance ; are chiefly 





weather. The sizes kept ready for immediate wear will em 
brace all, from a oo el Lambert to the smallest schoolboy 
Although Nicoll’s Patent Pocket Protector, together with 
other improvements, h ive been added, yet the New Register 
ed Paletot will retain its pre lecessor’s moderate char vi 
Two Guineas, oF lined silk, Two and-a-half; and the rt 
a'Ete, One Guinea 

TICOLL’S PALETOT, newly registered, 6th 


and 7th V NICOLL, whilst inviting 
general Bech 1 to this their most novel effort in the cause 
of fashion combined with personal comfort, beg that it will not 
be forgotten that all that could be said favourably deseribing 
its predecessors for neatness 2nd unpretending gent 
of all foreign or extraneous effect 
rate price, durability, and agreeable lightness—all these are 
retained in the NEW REGISTERED PALETOT, which pos 
sesses the happy combination of two different effects ; in other 
, orimproves an im- 


cap. 65.—Messrs 


emanly ap 


pearance, avoidance mode 





words, it shows to advantage a good figure 
perfect one 


VIS aux VOYAGEURS.—MM. NICOLL, 





114, 116, et 129, Regent Street, et 22, Cornhill, Lon 
don, chands Tailleurs, brevetes de Son Altesse Royal le 
Prince Albert, la Cour, &c. ont Thonneur de prier ke 
etrangers voyageurs a Londres de visiter leur magasins ci 
dessus indiques, ou sont deployes une grande quantite des plus 
riches et belles etoffes, choisi parmi les meilleurs fabriques 


gance du style 
sper 
plusieurs 


d@’Angieterre et Vetranger. Pour unique el 
les Messieurs Nicoll ont acquis un lebrite 
conserver, et quileur a merite le haut patron 
Souverains de l'Eurepe, s represeut 


qu'ils « 
ge d 


ainsi que leur nts 





dres ; excellence des materiaux, la superiorite du travail, 
soit dans les uniformes de la cour ou plomatiques, soit dans 
les costumes ordinaires du jour, etant une garantie pour tous 


mmandes 


DURABLE, VEN- 


ceux qui veulent leur donner des ¢ 


ERFECT ELASTICITY, 


















TILATING, and truly ELEGANT.—The REGISTERED 
RESILIENT LOOT may now be obtained either 
Wool, at 11s, Regent Street These boots ‘ 
adapted for summer, dress, or hot clima To 
foot, they are a perfect luxury entiemen suffering fi 
rangement of their feet, callosities, or banions, will find these 
boots Immediately meelves to th form of the 
foot, while the foot roved i nd a trial of 
them will prove th a foot to such 
advanta ¢ as in d llient Boot Racing 
hunting, shooting, promenadin , and dancing boots 
uniting elegar exeetence, and onomy 

Wellingt rots .. 25s. | Gents top-hoots i 
Ditto to 7s Servant it ‘ 
James Mepwis, 118, Re nt Street 
ie DESSERT, BREAKFAST, AND 
TEA SERVICES, TOILET SETS, POROUS WINI 

AND BUTTER COOLERS, TABLE AND ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION Ornamental China 
Alabaster Vases and Figures, Papier Maché and tron Tea 
Trays, Papier Maché Work-boxes, Desks, I t n 
Handsereens, & A Table Sery > 
10s pieces, 21. 28. to 3/ A Tea and Coffe« 
with gold, | 8s. 6d Cut Quart Tk 


Wine Glasses, 4s. per dozen; Cut 
a essed Tumblers, ds 6d. per doze 
2, and 30 inch, 25s the S« 





tablinhme nt isthe largest of the kind int 
contains the greatest number of u ern rns, kep 
stantly on hand for the purpose of matching. GRORGE 1 


SANDEK, 519, High Holborn, London, oppo-ite Gray's Inn 














T= ROYAL PATENT PEARL GLASS, 
patronized by her Majesty and his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert —MECHI, 4, Leadenhall Street, Loneon, ha 
made arrengements with the inventor of this elegant wu 
facture for its introduction , is new show-room for 
Papier mac! mid other elegancies. Some of the most bri 
liant specin nt our national cathedrals, such 
Lin n, Lichfic rboroug! ! York Minster War 
wick Castle is also beautifu ly delineated , some are daylight 
others nlight views They are at present adapted t 
folios and workboxes, and will shortly be applied to ail thos 
articles which usually ornement the boudoir and diay 
room Anew invention, Patent Gem Pan s 
in a forward state, and Mechi will soon have f 
submit g specimens to his friends and the pu “ 
show rooms comprise an immense variety of ¢ 
ble for presents 
\ ETCALFE AND CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and Smy 5 i Toot 
brush has the important advantage ughiy in 
to the divisions of the teeth, and clear lost ¢ 
fectual and extraordinary manner, is r the 
Bot coming louse s An improved Clothes brush, that cleans 
in a third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring t 
Soest nap. Penetrating Hair brushes, with the durable un 
Diewched Russian bristles, which do not soften like com 
hair. Fiesh brushes of improved graduated and powerf 
friction. Ve vet-brushes, which act in the most surprisit 
and successful mannet Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its 
Preserved valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and du 
rability, by meansof direct importations, dispensing with a 
intern ite perties’ profits and destructive bleaching, ar 
Securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at 
Merescee and Co.’s sole establishment, 130 », Oxf rd Street 
one door from Holles Street. Beware of the words, fr 
letcalfe’s, adopted by some houses 


ARRHCEA, STOMACH, OR BOWEL 
COMPLAINTS, CURED by HOLLOWAY'S PILLS 
so prevalent at this season of the 
many instances by suppressed perspiration, 
« of acid fruits, by which acidity in the sto 
ery i, creating a deficiency of bile and consequent 
often of a painful and dangerous nature. To obviats 
these resu'ts, the irritating causes must be speedily removed 
Let the sufferer, then, have immediate recourse to Holloway 
Pills, as they surpess all other remedies in effecting a curr 
and Permanently restore the im red tone of the complaining 
ay They are equally efficacious for disordered livers and 
digestion. Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Hol 
loway's Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 


Dp)! 


These diseases, 
Produced in 
by the too fre. 


year, are 











| 
REFORM.— 





ONEY.—Ready to be advanced, upon the 

security of Registered Railway Shares, at 7 per Cent 
Annum Interest, for twelve months certain if required 
Tripp and Co. Lombard Street Chambers, 


M 


per 
Apply to James 8 
Clements Lane 
T° WEST INDIA MERCHANTS 
WHOLESALE 


DEALERS.—A 


AND 


Gentleman is desirous 


of obtaining an APPOINTMENT in connexion with the 
above, as COMMISSION AGENT or TRAVELLER, having 
resided many years in the W.1.; he is perfectly conversant 


and could make arrangements for 
being effected there, without the 
facility in the West of 
Very refer 
if requisite ; none but those on an 
Mr. H. B. Rye, 80, Old 


with the 
vdvant 
usual ey 
En 
can be given, 
extensive seale need apply to H. A. ¢ 
Broad Street, 


IMB iz 


Trade generally, 
geous purchases 
stolary delay 
for inere 
and security 


has also every 


una ing a business superior neces 


D's MAGNUM BONUM PENS.— 








4 zon Pens and H er for Sixpence, 5s. the gross 
Stationery vTravetling w riting-desks, Envelope and Dr 
case Ladies’ Companions, Portfolios and blotting 
Inkst s, Gold and Silver ever pointed Pencil-cases 
und Ivory Tablets, & Bibles and Prayers, in plain and ele 
ga bindings, Nat Nate engraved for 2s. 6d i100 best 
cards, 2s. 6d. ; superfine letter-paper from 6s. the ream ; note 
paper, from 3s. the ream ; with every article of stationery of 
the best quality and lowest prices.—At Limermo’s, 144, Strand, 
facing Catherine Street Envelopes, 6d., 9d., and Is. the 100 


UTIFUL 


} EA WOME N.—Tie 
> om eauty is supertluous hairs on the face, neck 

rd aris DELCROLXN and COOLS POUDRE SUBTILE re 
moves them in less than ten minutes, without pain or injury 


greatest 


mish to 











to the skin Sold in boxes, with directions for use, at 5s. 6d. 

each rhe virtues of this invention well known to 

need comment, further than to caution a 

counterfeit. Every genuine box has affixed to it the Chancery 

protection lal of Deleroix and Co., and their address, 15s, 
Bond Strect 





{OWLAND'S 
an original formula of the late 
of the Skin 


LOTION.—This elegant pre- 


paration Dr. Gowland, 


for all impurities continues fo mamtain a repute 
commensurate with its specific properties, of speedily eradi 
cating every description of eruptive malady, discolouration, 
&c. and of improving and enhancieg the beauty of the com 
plexion, by a congenial action upon the skin, as perfectly in 
nocent as it is agreeable and efficacious.—“ Robert Shaw, 
London,” is in white letters on the Government stamp, with 
out which none is genuine.—Sold by all Perfumers and Medi 
cine-Venders Price ¢s. 9d., 5s. 6d. ; quarts, as. 6d 


and SONS have made a considerable 


| eo 


TION in the lower qualities of BED-PEA 
THERS, avd are now selling them at the following prices 
warranted quite sweet and free from dust, being purified by 





steam with patent machinery 
per Ib per Ib 
I Os. 10d. | Best Grey Goose . 2s. Od 
G ls. 2d. | White Goos ae 2s. Ged 
I Is. Gd. | Best Dantzic White Goose. 3s. Od 
yrices of every description of Bedding, sent free by 
post, on application to Hear and Son's Factory, 196. opposite 


Tottenham Court Road 


ATED CORNER 


the Chapel 


SiLv ma b R-PL 


DISHES.— 




















ory and Sons, manufacturing Silversmiths, 14 
( ar 7 midon, opposite the Bank of England, submit the 
prices of the following patterns of strongly PLATED OOR 
NER DISHES, with silver handles and edges, and silver 
shields for engraving the crest or coats of arms—viz 
The Gaps v Pa £ 
Pour Strongly Plated Corner Dist vers &s 8 
The Sv. Jame Parrern 
Pour Extra-strongly Plated Corner Dishes and 
Covers 31 
N.B—T Covers are made with moveable handles, so as 
t m 1 dishes lbrawings of the above forwarded t& 
' part of Great Britain or Ireland postage-free 
4, Upper King Street, Beomsbu Square, June 6, sts 
VUE SUBSCRIBERS TO MU DIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY are respectfully informed that an 
unlimited supply of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s new work 
liarold, the Last of the Saxon Kings,” was placed at their 
disposal on Saturday host, the day of publication 
The One Guinea Subseri tion will secure an early perusal 
ot tl sbove, or any other recent works of merit or interest 
\ for Three Guineas payable to Charles 
! will secure 12 volumes at one time from the 
lat iding publishers.—2s, Upper King Street 
im 
In 1 vol. 12mo As. 6d. cloth, (or separ mgr 4 Part |, 
ce 3s. cloth ; Part 2, price ) 
YXERCISES FOR LATIN. VERSE 
i outot “OWN SENSE By C. D. Yonos, B.A. 
CONTENTS 
l’art I. Exercises from (pgeas—each Idea in each Exer- 
cise being clothed in several varieties of Expression 
adapted tor Latin versification 
Part Il. Pieces of English Poetry similarly adapted 
*.* The above is the only book on the subject used at 
Eton, where it has been very extensively introduced 
London : LonaMan, Baown, Green, and LonomMans 


TO TOURISTS. 





NEW EDITIONS OF 

PLACK’S GUIDE-BOOKS AND TRAVEL- 

) LING MAPS. 

* They are really the best books of the sort that have 
been published.” — Hood's Magazine 

*We have looked carefully through the volumes 
They are admirably * got up the descriptions are accu 

te, and remarkably clear and comprehensive. We have 
seldom examined books better edited. * * * Altowethe 
this series of works is of immense value to tourists 
irt-Union, " 

} ’s Picturesque Tourist of Scotland.  &s. 6d 

lerson’s Guide to the High! ls. Os. 6d. 
Black’s Picturesque Tourist and Road-Book of Eng- 

land 10s. Gd 
Black's Picturesque Guide to the English Lakes. 5s. 
Black’s Guide Through Edinburgh. . bd. 





ow, 


Black’s Guide Through Glasg 
oad and Railway Tre welling Map of 





Black's 


land 4s. Gd. 

Black's Road and Railway Travelling Map of Scot 
land. 4s. 6d 
lack’s County Maps of Scotland. 1s. & Ls. 6d. each. 
lack’s Travelling Map of Ireland. 2s. td. 
lack’s Map of the English Lake District. 2s. 6d. 
lack’s Map of North Wales. Is. 6d. 


M ip of South Wales. ls. 6d. 

lack’s Map of the Continent of Europe. 4s 
wck's Map of Edinburgh and Environs. 1s. td. 
ack’s Tourist’s Memorial of Scotiand. 5s. 

and Sold by all 


, 
’ 

> 

> 

, 

> 

, L* 
maACK S 
: 

> 

> 


A. and C. Biack, Edinburgh ; 
Booksellers. 





POEMS BY ALFRED TENNYSON 
In 2 vols price 12s. cloth, 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. Fourth Edition. 
Also, 
1. THE PRINCESS; a Medley. Price 5s. cloth. 


2. CHARLES TENNYSON NETS 
Price 2s. 6d, cloth. 
EDWARD Moxon, 


TURNER'S SONN 


Dover Street. 


CAMPBELL’S POEMS. 
In 1 vol, 8vo. ilustrated by 57 Vignettes, from Designs 
by TURNER and HARVEY, price 20s. cloth, 
{\AMPBELL POETICAL WORKS. 
} Also, 
CAMPRBELL’S POETICAL WORKS pocket 
volume, price 8s, cloth. 
EDWARD Moxon, Dover Street. 


In ont 


POEMS BY THOMAS HOOD 


Just published, in 2 vols. price 12s. cloth 
OOD’S POEMS. Third Edition. 
Also, 
1. HOOD'S POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR, Price 
6s. cloth, 
2. HOOD'S OWN. Illustrated by 359 Wood-cuts. Price 


10s. 6d. cloth. 
EpWAKD Moxon, Dover Strect. 
SHELLEY'S POEMS, ESSAYS, AND —— 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price A... clott 


YHELLEY’S PROSE AND POE TIC AL 
‘h WORKS, Edited by Mrs. SuEeLtey. 
Also, 
1. SHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by Mrs. 


Suettey. In 3 vois. price 15s. cloth 
2. SHELLEY’S MINOR POEMS. In 24mo. price 2s. 6d. 


sewed; or 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street 
POEMS BY SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 
Price l6s. bds 
YOGERS’S POEMS. Illustrated by 72 


Vignettes. Also, 

1. ROGERS’S ITALY. Ulustrated by 
l6s. boards 

2. ROGERS’sS POEMS. 

cuts, price 5s, cloth. 

4. ROGERS'’sS ITALY. 

cuts, price 5s cloth 

EDWARD Moxon, 


6 Vignettes, price 

Illustrated by numerous Wood- 
Illustrated by numerous Wood- 
Dover Street. 


ee peg tng ri’s 


In 1 vol. Svo. price 20s. cloth, 
W ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
In 7 vols. 


Als« 
1. WORDSWORTIVS POE Th AL 


POEMS 


WORKS 


price 35s. cloth. 
2. WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION A Poem. Price 
fis. cloth. 
3. SELECT PIECES FROM WORDSWORTH Price 
6s. Gd. cloth, gilt edges 
EpWARD Moxon, Dover Street. 


This Da 
) ESULTS of HY DROPATHY (With Cases.) 
\ By Epwarp Jounsox, M.D. Author of “ Life, 
Health, and Disease,” formerly of Stanstead Bury House, 
but now Physician to the Hydropath establishment, 
Umberslade Hall, near Birmingham 
Published by SiImMrPKIN and MARSHALL, 


Stationers’ Hall 


Court, Ludgate Hill, London; and J. M. Burros, Tavern 
Street, Ipswich. 

This Work has been Translated into Germ an. 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF WATE R LOO. 


In One Volume, post Svo. 6s 








TMUE STORY of the BATTLE of WATER- 
LOO. From Public and Private Sources. By the 

Rev. G. R. Guer, M.A. Chaplain-General to the Forces, 
‘The book is a very complete, painstaking, ll-ar- 
ranged, and interesting narrative, embracing all the 
collateral points of the subject as well as its main fea- 


its first excellence, 
the state of Europe 
and an equally conden- 


tures The arrangement, indeed, is 
There isa brief and rapid view of 


after thefirst downfall of Napoleon, 

















sed account of his evasion from Eiba i march to Paris. 
Ihe preliminary preparations for the campaign on each 
side are then described ; the battles of Ligny and Quatre 
Bras introduce the crowning triamp! Wa 0; and 
tl contemporary march of Blu r and the attack of 
‘ Thielman at Wavre fall into their proper 
places in point of time, and supp: he main story with- 
out interfering with it The subsequent retreat of 
Grouchy, the entrance into France, the final abdication 
of Napoleon, and the Convention of Paris, complete the 
narrauive We have never met with so complete and 
well-arranged a view of the Story of the Han 1 Days.” 
Spectator 
Joun Munsay, Albemarle Street 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

ISTORY OF THE ROYAL SOCTETY. 
Compiled from Original Authent Documents 
hy ¢ R. Wein, Barrister-at-law, Assistant Secretary 

and Librarian to the Royal Society 2 vols. Sv 30s. 
oo MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY. 
The — Edition, almost wholly rewritten, con- 
| enlarged, and embodying all u recent Dis- 


»veries in Science, up to the present i 2 vols. SVO. 


ss. 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
With some of their Applications to Social Ph losophy. 
Joun STUART MILL. 2 Vols. Sv 308 


Ky 
THAT HAS RELIGION TO 
POLITICS? By D. R. Morter, 
Majesty's Minister Plenipotentiary in Switzer! 


IE LORD'S PRAYER: ine Sermons, 

Preached in the Chapel of Lincoln's Inn in Febra- 

ary, March, and April. By F. D. Maurice, M.A. Prove 
fessor of Divinity in King’s College. 2s. 0d 


\OLLEGE LECTURES ON ECCLESIAS- 
( riCAL HISTORY. By W. Bares, B.D. Fellow 


of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Second Edition, 6s. 6d. 
Lendon : Jomn W. Parnes, West Strand. 


DO WITH 
Esq. late her 


snd. 2s. 6¢. 
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Just published, foolscap 8vo. price 5s. 
OEMS. RA GREENWELL. 
iO Wittiam PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. — 


Just ‘publi shed, 
ETER JONES; or ONWARD BOUN 
An Autobiography. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
London: Joun CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 


Just t published, | in 3 vols. 8vo. price | 3 Guineas 
NNALS OF THE ARTISTS OF SPAIN. 
By WILLIAM STIRLING, Esq. Profusely illustrated 
with Engravings on Steel, Stone, and Wood 
London: Joun ' OLLIVIER, 59, Pall Mall, _ 


Just published, , in 8vo. price 15s. boards, _ 
—— TO THE STUDY 
AND HISTORY OF THE ROMAN LAW. By 
Joun GeoRGE PuiLirmore, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 
London: WILLIAM BENNING and Co. Law Booksellers, 
43, Fleet Street. 


On Tuesday next, in 2 vols, post 8vo. price 15s. cloth, 
ADONNA PIA, and other Poems. 
By JAMEs GREGOR Gaanr. With Frontispieces by 
W. Mureapy, R.A. 
SMITH, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


RUSSIAN DESPOTISM. 
Immediately, in 1 vol. post 8vo. with Plates and Cuts, 
IFE IN RUSSIA; or the Discipline of 
Despotism. By EpDwarp P. Tuompson, Esq. 
Author of “ The Note-Book of a Naturalist.” 
London: Sra, ELDER, and Co. 65, ee 


This day, 8vo. 6d., , (or by post, 8d. 
LAN OF THE "ASSOCIATION FOR 
FOUNDING THE SETTLEMENT OF CAN- 
TERBURY, IN NEW ZEALAND. 
London: Jonn W. Parker, West Strand ; sold by 
all Booksellers. 


Just published, price 1 1 $. 
HE TOTAL REPEAL OF THE NAVIGA- 
TION-LAWS Discussed and Enforced in a Letter 
to the Right Honourable the Earl Grey. By WiLtiAm 
Lockey Hare. 
WHITTAKER and Co. Ave Maria Lane; Ripewar, 
Piccadilly. 
This day is published, 12mo. sewed, price 6d. ‘by post, 8d. 
OME SUGGESTIONS for the FORMATION 
of a SYSTEM OF GENERAL EMIGRATION, 
and for the Disposal of Convicts in the Colonies. By 
Wiu.unm H. G. Kingston, Esq. 
_ London: T. Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 











“Just published, 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s. 
CHOLIA HELLENISTICA IN NOVUM 
TESTAMENTUM, Philone et Josepho Patribus 
Apostolicis aliisque Ecclesie Antique Scriptoribus nec- 
non Libris Apocryphis maxime depromata. Instruxit 
atque ornavit Epv. GuL. GRINFIELD, M.A. 
WILLIAM PICKERING, 77, Piccadilly. 


In small 4to. price 12. 15s. (only 250 copies printed,) 
IVE GENERATIONS ofa LOYAL HOUSE. 
In Two Parts.) Parr I. containing the LIVES 
OF RICHARD BERTIE, and his SON, PEREGRINE, 
LORD WILLOUGHBY, Queen. Elizabeth’s General in 
the Low Countries. By Lady GeorGcina BERTIE. 
Riv INGTONS, St. Paul’s C hurchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


In a neat wean * Be ge yaa printed 


SSAYS, LECTURES, “AND ORATIONS. 
By Ratrn WaLpo EMERSON. 
*,* The only edition that contains the earlier writings 
of Emerson in a collected form. 
London ; WM. S. Onr & Co. Amen Corner, & 147, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers. 


NEANDER’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
HE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST, 
in its Historical Connexion and Historical De- 

velopment. By AuGcustus NEANDER. Translated from 
the Fourth German Edition, by Professors M‘Clintock 
and Blumenthall; with a Preface by a Clergyman of the 
Charch of England. Royal 8vo. 12s. cloth boards. 
Sampson Low, 169, Fleet Street. 


PORTRAIT OF a — Esq. 
Published th 

A SPLENDID LIKENESS OF JOHN 

MITCHEL, Esq. After a Daguerreotype Portrait 

taken by Professor GLucKMAN. To be had of Mr. A. Le- 

sace; Mr. GiuckMan, Sackville Street, Dublin ; and all 
the Print and Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 

_Frice 2s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 9d. 








HE PLANTER’S GUIDE. A Practical 
Essay on the best Method of giving Immediate 
t to Wood by Transplanting of Large Trees and 
Underwood. By Sir Henry Srevakrt, Bart. of Allanton, 
LL.D. F.R.S.E. &c. With numerous Illustrations, and 
an Engraving from a very fine Portrait of the Author, 
by Sir Henry Raesurn. 
WILLIAM BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. handsomely 
bound in crimson cloth, gilt, price One Guinea, 
AYS of the DEER FOREST. A Selection 
from the Original Poems of Joun Sopreski StuaRT 
and CuarLes Epwarp StvakT. With an Essay on Deer- 
Stalking and Roe-Hunting, Notes of Remarkable Inci- 
dents in Forest Sports, Traditions of the Clans, and 
Notices of Natural History in the Deer Forests. 
WILLiaM BLack woop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


MIRABEAU AND THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits. 21s. 
eS U: <A Life History. 
In Four Books. 

*,* This work has been long in preparation, and is 
the only succinct, complete, and authentic Life of Mira- 
beau yet published. It contains an examination into his 
supposed connexion with the father of the present Ex- 
King of the French, as well as a detailed and veracious 
statement of Mirabeau’s plans for saving the Monarchy. 
The Second Volume will comprise a full account of the 
most important Debates in the National Assembly, from 
its convocation till the death of Mirabeau. 

Published by Smiru, ELpsr, and Co. Cornhill, London. 





NEW WORKS 
Lately Published. 


CAPTAIN DE LA GRAVIERE’S 
SKETCHES of the LAST NAVAL WAR. ag age 
with _ &c. by the Hon. Capt. PLUNKETT, R.N. 
vols. 18s 


1. 
The Rev. H. SOAMES’S WORK on 
the LATIN CHURCH DURING ANGLO-SAXON 
TIMES. 8vo. I4s. 
Ir. 
The CHEVALIER BUNSEN’S WORK 
on EGYPT. Vol. I. 8vo. 28s. 
Iv. 


Mr. ROWTON’S WORK on the FE- 
MALE POETS of GREAT BRITAIN. Square crown 
8vo. 14s. 

v. 

The CLOSING SCENE; 
TIANITY and INFIDELITY CONTRASTED. 
the Author of “ The Life-Book of a Labourer.” 
8vo. 6s. 


or CHRIS- 
By 
Feap. 


vi. 
Mr. SHARON TURNER’S SACRED 


HISTORY. The Third and Concluding Volume of the 
New and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 64. 


Vil. 


Dr. BULL’S WORK on the MANAGE- 
MENT of CHILDREN. New and Cheaper Edition, 
with considerable Improvements. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


vill. 


The Rev. J. T. WHITE'S (of Christ’s 
Hospital) EDITION of XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. 
With English Notes. 12mo. 


Ix. 


Mr. HILEY’S (of the Leeds Collegiate 
School) PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY. New and 
greatly improved Edition. 18mo, 2s. 


x. 


Mr. HILEY’S CHILD'S 


GRAPHY. 18mo. 9d. 


FIRST GEO- 


xt. 


The Rev. J. HUNTER’S (of the Train- 


ing College, Battersea) TEXT- BOOK of ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
xIr. 

The Rev. FULWAR W. FOWLE’S 


MEMORANDA of 1846 and 1847, noted down at the 
time. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 


XIU. 


The Rev. J. FIELD’S (Chaplain of the 
Reading Gaol) WORK on PRISON DISCIPLINE. 2 
vols. 8vo. 20s. 


NEW WORKS 
Just Ready for Publication. 


I. 


New Edition, in a 
(On June 21st. 


DOCTOR. 


One Guinea, 


The 


Single Volume. 


lu. 
Mr. MAUNDER’S TREASURY of 
NATURAL HISTORY, with Nine Hundred Iustra- 


tions, will be published Next Month. 


it. 


Miss SINCLAIR'S NEW WORK, 
THE BUSINESS OF LIFE, 2 vols. 10s. is in the Press. 


Iv. 


MADAME DE MALQUET, a Tale of 
1820, in 3 vols. will be published This Month. 


v. 


Mr. DAWSON BORRER’S NARRA- 
TIVE of a CAMPAIGN with a FRENCH COLUMN, 
under MARSHAL BUGEAUD, directed against the 
KABYLES of ALGERIA. (Jn the Press. 


vi. 


HOME AMONG STRANGERS, by 
Maria Hvutcatns Caticort, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. will be 
published Next Month. 





London: LonemMaAn, Brown, GREEN, and 


LonGMANs. 








—— 


UARTERLY REVIEW, No. 165. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Num. 
( must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 24th, and 
BILLS for insertion by the 26th instant. 
Joun Mc RRAY, Albemarle Street. 


\ DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXV as, _ 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the forth. 
coming Number of “ The Edinburgh Review” are re. 
quested to be forwarded to the Publishers before Frupay 
the 23d, and BILLS by Monpay the 26th inst. 
London : LONGMAN and Co. Paternoster Row. 


ESTMINSTER and FOREIGN QU AR- 
TERLY REVIEW.—BILLS and ADVERTISE- 
MENTS intended for the forthcoming Number should be 
forwarded on or before Monday the 26th inst. the latest 
day on which they can be received. 
G. Luxrorp, |, Whitefriars Street, Fleet Street. 
NEW FRENCH POLITICAL WEEKLY PAPER. _ 
E SPECTATEUR DE LONDREs, 
No. I. will be published on Saturpay Ist Jury 1848, 
Office: 13, Poland Street, Oxford Street; Sold by 
Messrs. Dutav and Co. 37, Soho Square, 


Just published, 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. or in 8vo. 5s, 
I YMNS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP AND 
PRIVATE DEVOTION ; containing a Selection of 
English Hymns and Versions from the German, adapted 
for the first time to specific Hymn Tunes or Choral Melo- 
dies, from the Fifth to the Eighteenth Centuries. 
THE CHORAL MELODIES adapted to the above, 
Oblong 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
London: J. HarcHarD and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
NEIGHBOURS,” “THE HOME,” &c. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. 
eo, A BREMER’S NEW NOVEL, 
“ BROTHERS AND SISTERS”; 
A Tale of Domestic Life. 
Translated from the Original Unpublished Manuscript. 
By Mary Howitt. 
“A first-rate novel, equal to any of Miss Bremer’s 
former productions.” — Messenger - 
Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 
IMPORTANT NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. bound, 
THE COURT AND TIMES OF 
HARLES THE FIRST; including 
Memoirs of the Mission in England of the Capu- 
chin Friars in the Service of Queen Henrietta Maria, By 
Father Cyprien De GAMACHE. 

Edited by the Author of “ Memoirs of Sophia 
Dorothea, Consort of George I.,” * The Court and 
Times of James I.,” &c. 

Henay Coisugn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 


New Burlington Street, June 17, 1848. 


y Rk. B E NTHUL EY 
WILL PUBLISH DURING THE PRESENT 
MONTH THE FOLLOWING 


IMPORTANT NEW 


WORKS. 


I. 
NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE 
sy the Author of “ Rienzi,” “ Eugene Aram,” “ The 
Last of the Barons,” &c. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HAROLD, 


LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS 
An Historical Romance. 
sy Sir Epwarp Butwer Lytron, Bart. 
Author of “ Rienzi,” “The Last Days of Pompeii,” &. 
i. 
In 3 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits, and numerous 
other Illustrations, 


A HISTORY OF THE JESUITS; 
FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THEIR SOCIETY 
BY POPE PAUL III. 

TO ITS SUPPRESSION BYZPOPE CLEMENT XIV.; 
Their Missions throughout the World ; with 
Their Revival and Present State. 

By ANDREW STEINMETZ, Author of ‘ The Novitiate,” 
“The Jesuit in the Family,” &c. 
mt. 

Under the sanction of the Colonial Office and the Admi- 
ralty, and Dedicated, by permission, to his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert. 

In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 


NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION 


Sent by her Majesty's Government to 
THE RIVER NIGER, IN THE YEARS 1841—42; 
With an Account of Fernando Po and the other 
Islands in the Bight of Biafra. 

By Captain WiLtiaM ALLEN, R.N. F.R.S. &c. late Com- 
“‘mander of H.M.S. Wilberforce; and T. R. H. THom- 
son, M.D. &c. Surgeon R.N. one of the Officers of the 
Expedition. 


THE 


Iv. 
NEW VOLUME OF 
“THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES.” 
CATHERINE DE MEDICIS ; 
OR THE QUEEN MOTHER. 
By Louisa 8. CosTetto. 


RicHarp BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
eae r in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


London: Printed by Joseru Crayton, of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Frinter, at the office of Ropsrt 
Patmer and Joseru Cuavrox, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the "West, in the City of London ; 
and Published by the aforesaid Josern Crarron, at 9, We 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 
County of Middiesex.—Sarvuavar, 17th June 1848. 
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